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The Face of the Town 


by ROBERT DOUCH 


present life and past fortunes, and the visitor who is eager to dis- 
cover and understand the town may well begin by studying its 
buildings and open spaces. 

Southampton’s buildings date chiefly from three periods—the Middle 
Ages (about 1150 to 1500); the late eighteenth century and the early 
nineteenth; and above all, the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Most of the medieval buildings lie south of the main modern shopping 
centre. The most important military structures are the town walls and 
gates which constitute some of the most interesting medieval fortifications 
in England, The walls, built mostly of Isle of Wight limestone and nearly 
one and a quarter miles long, enclose a rectangular area narrower from 
east to west than from north to south. The north and west walls, between 
twenty-five and thirty feet high and five and six feet thick, remain almost 
intact, the latter incorporating flat Norman buttresses and a fine four- 
teenth century arcade. Although the south and east walls are far from 
complete, it is easy to follow their course. Many towers, varying in size and 
date, line the walls. The largest is the early fifteenth century God’s House 
Tower, a massive, rectangular two-storey building at the south-east 
corner, which has housed, in turn, cannon, felons and debtors, and 
corporation stores. The others are either round, such as the early thirteenth 
century Arundel, and the rather later Polymond, Towers at the north-west 
and north-east corners, or half-round. 

Four medieval gates still stand, all altered in later years though never 
sufficiently to destroy their medieval character, The North or Bar Gate, 
at the end of the High Street and now a traffic roundabout, is the most 
impressive. A two-storey building, its outward face, not unexpectedly, 
presents a stronger appearance than its inward aspect. The north side, 
with two late thirteenth century half-round towers flanking the central 
archway, is further strengthened by an early fifteenth century buttressed, 
battlemented and loop-holed projection beyond and looks distinctly 
military, while the flat heavily-restored thirteenth-century south side 
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looks almost ecclesiastical in comparison. Within the archway a round 
arch—the Norman core of the gate—the portcullis groove and hinge 
supports for a heavy door can be seen, The primary purpose of this gate 
was to guard the main land route in and out of the town, but during its 
long life parts of it have also been used for the collection of tolls, and as a 
prison, Guildhall and museum, Through the centuries, too, many decora- 
tive details, some of them still in position, have been added to it. The mid- 
fourteenth century West Gate is not imposing considering its importance 
in giving access to the West Quay, the chief town quay throughout most 
of the Middle Ages. It has no additional defences protruding from its 
exposed front and no buttresses: moreover, little is known about the uses 
to which its first-floor room may have been put. Within its archway can 
be seen the grooves of a double portcullis and apertures through which 
missiles could be dropped from above on the enemy. In general, God’s 
House Gate (about 1300), at the south-east corner of the town and 
subsequently used as a Bridewell and prison, resembles the West Gate. 
The last complete gate is a postern at the end of Blue Anchor Lane. Small 
parts of other gates—the South, or Water, Gate at the bottom of High 
Street, and Biddlesgate in Simnel Street—also survive, and there is a 
blocked postern in the north wall, 

In addition to the military remains of walls and gates, some fragments 
of the royal castle, which stood in the north-west corner of the town, still 
stand. The most important of these are the truncated mound, part of a 
thirteenth century arch in Castle Lane, and several lengths of bailey wall, 
in the westernmost of which can be seen a Norman vault and the early 
fourteenth century Castle Water Gate, now blocked, which faced the 
King's Quay. 

Besides these structures of a military nature Southampton also shows 
medieval civil and ecclesiastical buildings. Considerable remains of several 
stone houses survive. The ‘Palaces’ of King John and Canute, accorded 
their erroneous royal connections in the nineteenth century, are, in fact, 
twelfth century merchants’ houses. The former, near the old West Quay, 
has in its seaward wall openings blocked and gun embrasures made after 
the French raid of 1338, and, though roofless, is much better preserved 
than the latter, in Porters’ Lane, which was blitzed. No. 58 French Street 
contains Norman work and thirteenth century windows, and the Under- 
croft (about 1320) in Simnel Street, its function uncertain, has ribbed 
vaulting and a hooded fireplace. The so-called Guard House (there is no 
evidence of its use as such) exhibits late medieval wattle and daub walling 
and a timber roof. There are also fragments of many other houses, such 
as the late medieval work in “The Red Lion’ and Tudor House, and several 
walls, doorways and windows in and near the west wall. Two fragmentary 
remains are of special interest. In King John’s Palace is one of the few 
Norman chimneys in England, removed here from the blitzed No, 79} 
High Street, and in High Street, West Street and French Street vaults,— 
often well preserved like Quilter’s and Lankester’s—show twelfth century, 
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as well as later medieval, work. The two most important commercial 
buildings still to be seen are the Wool House in Bugle Street and the Weigh 
House, which housed the royal weigh-beam, in French Street. The 
former, in good condition, is a fourteenth century building with a mag- 
nificent chestnut roof and some later round buttresses: the latter, heavily 
damaged since 1940, is little more than a shell, Outside the walls the only 
medieval civil architecture identified consists of some stonework in flats 
at Bitterne Manor, farm buildings at Swaythling, and two small structures 
connected with the water supply of the medieval town, the fourteenth 
century Conduit Head in Hill Lane and the Water House in Commercial 
Road, 

Medieval ecclesiastical architecture is disappointingly scanty both 
inside the walls and without. Only three of the parish churches contain 
any work from this period. Holy Rood, rebuilt in 1849-50, and blitzed in 
1940, has kept little more than its tower from the Middle Ages. St. Mary’s, 
South Stoneham, far beyond the walls, shows more that is medieval, its 
most attractive feature being the Transitional chancel arch. St. Michael's 
is the most interesting: there an early Norman tower, later medieval work, 
a twelfth century black marble font, and two medieval brass eagle-lecterns 
have withstood time and restorers. Small parts of three other medieval 
ecclesiastical buildings are to be seen. God’s House Chapel, in Winkle 
Street, built in the late twelfth century to serve that combination of 
almshouse, hospital and travellers’ rest founded by Gervase le Riche and 
later used by Protestant refugees, retains amidst heavy restoration, some 
of its medieval fabric. Trinity Chapel has left remains of a doorway and a 
window in what is now a storehouse at Chapel Wharf and, finally, a lone 
wall-fragment in Priory Avenue in the suburb of St. Denys marks the site 
of the house of Augustinian canons established there in 1127. 

The second period well represented in Southampton’s buildings is the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (about 1770 to 1840). 
Nearly all this architecture is domestic and dates from after 1800 rather 
than before. Especially plentiful are Regency bow windows and stucco 
fronts: there are also many graceful balconies and verandahs. Buildings 
from this period lie chiefly in four groups. A few will be found within the 
medieval walls: these include ‘The Star’ and ‘The Dolphin’, elegant hotels 
in the High Street with their Georgian and Regency fagades; York Gate; 
the spire of St. Michael’s; and houses in Albion Place, Castle Lane, Bugle 
Street, Westgate Street and St. Michael’s Square. There are many more 
north of the Bargate. Only the discerning eye will identify the few scanty 
details in Above Bar Street, but none can fail to appreciate an early 
nineteenth century concentration in Portland Street and Portland Terrace, 
with their porches and verandahs and the Victoria Rooms, and another, 
further north, embracing the porches and pilasters of Brunswick Place, 
the west end of Cumberland Place, attractive buildings in Bedford Place 
and Grosvenor Square, and three streets in fullest Regency tradition, 
Carlton Crescent, Carlton Place and Rockstone Place. The fourth group 
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lies to the south-east of the walled town. Bow windows abound here, 
especially in Bernard Street, Orchard Place, Oxford Street and Queen’s 
Terrace. Scattered in the modern suburbs, a few cottages and some traces 
of large houses survive. The latter are seldom substantial: we have to be 
satisfied with lodges like the neo-Gothic castellated lodge in Portswood Road 
which formerly led to St. Denys’ Farm, and the curious ‘Magellan’ in Chessel 
Avenue, a lodge of Chessel House. It is unusual for the house itself still to be 
there, but Bitterne Grove stands and now forms part of St. Mary’s College. 

By far the greatest number of Southampton’s buildings have been 
constructed in the third period, the years since 1840. In general, these differ 
little from nineteenth and twentieth century buildings in other southern 
towns; in detail, they have been little studied, Some lie within the walls, 
but their number is infinitesimal compared with those outside. Their 
age tends to decrease the further they are from the old town, though 
many significant exceptions occur. Dwelling houses form the bulk of this 
building and many types are represented. The large houses which stood 
in their own grounds have, like those of the previous century, mostly 
disappeared, though lodges such as Brownlow, Mayfield and Weston, 
still remain. Smaller, but still substantial, detached villas are numerous, 
ranging in chronological sequence from early examples in Millbrook and 
Waterloo Roads, through progressively later ones in parts of Woolston, 
The Avenue and Highfield, to recent ones at Bassett. No real slum quarter 
now exists, though there are many condemned dwellings, especially at 
Northam and Chapel, and large areas of nineteenth century working- 
class houses in, for instance, Bevois Valley, St. Denys and Freemantle, 
Most of the dwelling houses lie between these two extremes. Much of the 
twentieth century building is the work of the Corporation. The red brick 
houses south-west of the Bargate, begun in 1899, represent the earliest 
municipal building scheme, and ‘Flowerland’, north of Burgess Road, is 
the largest of several inter-war estates. Post-war constructions include 
groups of pre-fabs.; flats and houses in re-developed areas at Kingsland 
and Itchen; and, most important of all, the new neighbourhoods of Hare- 
field and Millbrook, which will house some twenty thousand people, at the 
eastern and western extremities of the town. Only very occasionally in all 
this nineteenth and twentieth century building are houses grouped 
attractively, some of the most pleasant estates being the work of the 
Swaythling Housing Society and the Corporation. 

Here and there amidst the houses can be seen churches and chapels of all 
denominations built during this period. Some of the Anglican Churches, 
such at St. Michael’s or Pear Tree, are older buildings with restoration or 
additions from these years. Others, notably St. Mary’s, are new buildings 
erected on old sites. Most numerous of all are the new foundations, some 
thirty of them. These span the whole period, the earliest being the white 
brick Transitional St. James, Shirley (1836), and the latest, if we except St. 
James, Docks, rebuilt after being blitzed, St. Peter’s, Maybush (1956). 
The materials and the styles employed, chiefly a variety of stone, red 
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brick and Victorian Gothic, are what one would expect except that flint, 
although available nearby, is not used. There is little work by outstanding 
architects, though St. Denys (1868) was designed by Sir George Gilbert 
Scott and the enlargement of Christ Church, Portswood (1878), which gave 
it its curious double-nave appearance, was approved by Street. Notable 
individual details include the tower and spire of St. Peter’s (1845) copied 
from Sompting, and the fine twentieth century glass by Archibald Nichol- 
son in the Church of the Ascension, Bitterne Park. Amongst Nonconform- 
ist places of worship there are a few interesting buildings, such as Pear 
Tree Congregational Church (1840), the oldest; St. Andrew’s United 
Congregational and Presbyterian (1853), the most graceful; and the Central 
Baptist Church (1910), the most ornate. Of the six Roman Catholic 
Churches in the town, the white brick and Caen stone St. Joseph’s (1847- 
51) is the earliest and the red brick and concrete Church of the Immaculate 
Conception (1955) is the most recent, Although the chancel of the former 
was erected by the elder Pugin, perhaps the most striking Catholic 
contribution to local architecture is the ‘Romanesque’ Church of St. 
Boniface (1927) in Shirley Road, 

The remaining post-1840 buildings are the result of administrative, 
commercial and industrial developments, and the provision of public 
services. Two features stand out in the administrative, shop and office 
group. The first is the Civic Centre, one of the finest in the kingdom, a 
large low building of Portland stone, surmounted by a slender clock 
tower. Begun in 1929 and including Municipal Offices, Guildhall, Law 
Courts, Art Gallery and Library, it was scarcely completed by the 
outbreak of war. The other is the post-war shopping centre in Above 
Bar Street. There, after the compulsory purchase of a large area, the 
building line has been set back and block development in contemporary 
styles, mostly by branches of multiple stores, has been encouraged. The 
nearby shops and offices, typical of the period, are not architecturally 
outstanding, but there are one or two which should not be missed. The 
former headquarters of the Royal Southern Yacht Club in Bugle Street, 
opened in 1846, and the County Court Building in Castle Lane, completed 
in 1851, are unexpectedly attractive. In the High Street the National 
Provincial Bank, designed by John Gibson, carries some fine sculpture, 
and the red brick, highly-decorated Post Office (1894) is a good example of 
Renaissance-inspired Victorian architecture. Above Bar, the Royal 
Southampton Yacht Club headquarters, soon to be demolished, and the 
Prudential Building, are good illustrations of domestic Gothic. The 
ornate Grand Theatre* was opened in 1898. Suburban shop and office 
development shows the same characteristics as in other large towns. 
Along the main roads leading from the town centre, for example in Bevois 
Valley and Northam Road, shops have been fashioned from small houses, 
and elsewhere, as in The Avenue and Highfield, what were formerly large 
houses are now used as offices and hotels. Further afield, like islands among 

* Now demolished. 
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seas of houses, lie the new shopping centres with their false timbering and 
chrome and their neon lights and cinemas, 

The Docks lie to the south of the town on reclaimed mudlands. There 
are two groups, the Old Docks begun in 1838 and now covering some two 
hundred and thirty-seven acres, and, further west, the New Docks built 
between 1927 and 1933, having a quay a mile and a half long and one of 
the largest dry docks in the world. These Docks, with their accompanying 
sheds, warehouses, railway lines and splendid Ocean Terminal, opened in 
1950, are an impressive sight from within the dock gates, but, apart from 
their cranes, are surprisingly inconspicuous from landward. The Harbour 
Board Office, built in 1925, stands on the Town Quay not far from the 
Royal Pier which has been much altered and extended since it was opened 
in 1833. Hard by the entrance to the Old Docks is the Terminus Station, 
Southampton’s original railway station, with Norton’s huge South- 
Western Hotel, to-day used as offices, adjacent. This graceful station by 
Sir William Tite is a notable contribution to railway architecture, very 
different from the late Victorian-twentieth century Central and the eight 
small, suburban stations, The main lines running west, north and east 
contribute only minor features to the landscape like the sheds at Red- 
bridge, the tunnel under New Road, and the Central Bridge. 

Industrial buildings are not numerous and the few which do exist are 
interesting more for their distribution than for their size or architectural 
distinction. The only areas looking at all industrialised are Northam and 
Chapel with their iron works, coal and timber wharves, shipbuilding and 
repair yards, and margarine factory. Elsewhere only small pockets of 
industrial activity are visible. One north of the New Docks is dominated 
by the square mass of a flour mill and the tall chimneys of a cable factory: 
another, in Woolston, includes a large ship-building yard and a fuel oil 
storage dep6t; and in a third, in Shirley, cigarettes, carpets and tooth- 
powder are made. Swaythling has the sheds of a motor-body factory, 
Maybush an extension of the Ordnance Survey Office from the site in The 
Avenue occupied since 1841, Redbridge some old-established businesses, 
and Millbrook a rapidly expanding post-war industrial estate. 

An assortment of buildings has arisen out of the provision of modern 
services and amenities. For the most part not very attractive, they are, 
nevertheless, features which cannot be ignored—the gas works at Nor- 
tham, begun in 1819; the chimneys of the electricity station opened in 
1903 and much enlarged since; the several water reservoirs and sewage 
farms; the hospitals, especially the Italianate Royal South Hants, 
founded in 1838 and rising high above the neighbouring buildings in 
Fanshawe Street; the branch libraries; the baths in Western Esplanade, 
red brick with terra-cotta dressings; the police and fire stations; and St. 
Michael’s House, a Corporation lodging house, opened in 1899. Some of the 
educational buildings are much more pleasant, especially the inter-war 
grammar schools, many of the post-war infant and junior schools, and a 
few of the red brick University buildings. 
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Monuments and memorials are plentiful. The Cenotaph, by Lutyens, 
is the finest; the statues of Lord Palmerston and Isaac Watts and the 
memorials to the Pilgrim Fathers, General Gordon, and the Tttanic 
perhaps historically the most interesting; and the ‘Gas Column’ and the 
‘Warrior Memorial,’ the one commemorating the gift of gas standards to 
the town and the other a horse which served first the army and then the 
Corporation, are probably the most unusual. 

Southampton displays then considerable medieval, Georgian and 
Regency, and nineteenth and twentieth century building. There is, 
however, little from the years 1500 to 1770. The outstanding contribution 
from this period is undoubtedly Tudor House in St. Michael’s Square. 
It is often said that this fine sixteenth century town house was built and 
occupied by Henry Huttoft, Chief Collector of the King’s Customs in the 
port in the reign of Henry VIII, but it is now known to have been the 
home of Sir John Dawtrey and then of Sir Richard Lyster, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, It contains a handsome Banqueting Hall 
and gallery and is today one of the town’s museums. Other remains 
within the walls are fragmentary—some windows (about 1600) in ‘The 
Dolphin’; a seventeenth century timber roof in “The Red Lion’; the piers 
of a gateway in the west wall; and several details in houses in Bugle 
Street. Buildings of this period are equally rare outside the walls. South 
Stoneham House is an early eighteenth century manor house; Pear Tree 
House was built about 1600 by Francis Mylles; the Old Farm House at 
Northam was reconstructed in 1611; a cottage between Gordon Avenue 
and Westwood Road probably dates from the seventeenth century; and 
the nave of Pear Tree Church was erected in 1620, There may be other 
examples, perhaps concealed behind later work, but they are not likely 
to be many. 

From the evidence of its buildings the visitor to Southampton might 
conclude that, since the Norman Conquest, the town has enjoyed three 
periods of prosperity and one of decline. It could be dangerous to argue in 
this way, but he would, in fact, be right. The architecture does reflect the 
general history of Southampton since 1066. The Conquest, linking England 
more closely with the Continent, heralded the first period of prosperity. 
The town’s political, military and commercial importance increased. 
Kings, courtiers and pilgrims passed through. So, particularly during the 
Hundred Years’ War, did soldiers, So, too, did merchants exporting, 
amongst other things, wool, cloth and tin, and importing particularly, in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, French wine, and later, rich Levantine 
goods carried in Italian galleys and carracks. A small and unimportant 
borough when Domesday Book was made, Southampton had become, by 
the end of the fifteenth century, a separate county and the third port of 
the kingdom. This medieval hey-day was followed by an undoubted 
decline in the town’s fortunes which has not yet been satisfactorily 
described or explained and which did not come to an end until the middle 
of the eighteenth century when Southampton became a fashionable 
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bathing and watering place. This second period of prosperity lasted until 
about 1820 and was followed by the third, which still continues, the era of 
Docks and Railway. The first modern dock was opened in 1842, the London 
to Southampton railway having been completed two years before. Since 
then Southampton has become the premier passenger port in the country 
as well as an important cargo centre and marine air base. While the 
town’s post-Conquest history is thus reflected in its buildings, the same 
cannot be said about the years before 1066. With the exception of Roman 
stonework at Bitterne Manor, no prehistoric, Roman or Saxon building 
remains in position above the ground to suggest the importance of South- 
ampton in those times. It is archeology, not architecture, which provides 
the clues to prehistoric sites and discoveries and to the stories of Roman 
and Saxon settlement, and such evidence will be found not in the land- 
scape but in the town’s museums, 

If our visitor, having studied Southampton’s buildings, subtracts them 
from its landscape, he is left with an assortment of open spaces. These 
can be broadly classified in five groups—water; spaces serving the needs of 
various forms of transport; cultivated land; cemeteries; and recreational 
areas. The largest stretches of water are the tidal rivers, Itchen and Test. 
The former flows through the eastern suburbs and is bridged at five places 
by a variety of structures ranging from the stone Mansbridge, through the 
fine pre-stressed concrete bridge at Northam, to a steam-ferry known as 
the Floating Bridge. A ferry runs across the half-mile wide estuary of the 
Test to Hythe, but the only bridges are at its head at Redbridge. Smaller 
areas of water include several streams such as Tanners’ and Monks’ 
Brooks; ponds like those on the Common and Miller’s Pond at Sholing; a 
salmon pool at South Stoneham probably mentioned in Domesday Book; 
and, not far away, a short stretch of the late eighteenth century Itchen 
Navigation. 

Closely connected with water is one of the largest open spaces in the 
second group, those linked with transport. This is the area south and 
west of the walled town which has been reclaimed from mudland. There 
the Old Docks have thrust southward, the Town Quay has been extended, 
and, most impressive of all, to the west, the New Docks and a Corporation 
industrial estate, together covering some four hundred acres, have been 
established. More noticeable in the town as a whole are the open spaces 
used by land traffic, the streets and roads. Varying in size, character, 
name and direction, these are often associated with interesting aspects of 
Southampton’s history. Unfortunately there is no space to discuss them 
in detail here, but the examples of East Street, probably once a Saxon 
field path; French Street, illustrating the influence of Norman settlement 
in that part of the medieval town; Commercial Road, only built in the 
1790's; and Hanover Buildings, Bernard Street and Tebourba Way, 
respectively named after the eighteenth century royal family, a nineteenth 
century contractor and a twentieth century battle, well illustrate the 
importance of their study. Other open spaces connected with land traffic are 
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the omnibus depéts (the central ones being in Bedford Place and Civic Centre 
Road), and car parks. Southampton’s airport lies outside the borough. 

Cultivated land, apart from gardens, some nurseries and about two 
hundred and fifty acres of allotments, is rare. Only a few small farms are 
still worked, the north-east corner, where Channels, Swaythling and 
Lower Townhill Farms lie close together, having the greatest concentra- 
tion. The four chief cemeteries, unobtrusive compared with their counter- 
parts elsewhere, cover only some one hundred and twenty acres. Thus the 
town’s remaining open spaces are mostly those used for recreation. 

Many of the public recreational spaces are full of history. The largest are 
the Common, the Parks, the Sports Centre, and the Weston Shore. The 
Common and the Parks, north and east of the walls, but still within the 
boundary of the medieval town, were intimately connected with its 
economy. The former, still covering more than three hundred acres, was 
common pasture. Together with The Avenue which runs northwards 
through it and where many of the trees were planted by the Corporation 
in the mid-eighteenth century, it now constitutes a most attractive 
approach to the town, At its northern limit, Cutthorn, the earthen mound 
which marks the ancient meeting place of the Court Leet, and two bound- 
ary stones can be seen. The Parks occupy some fifty acres of the former 
open arable fields of Houndwell, Hoglands and Marlands and provide 
welcome patches of green amidst shops and offices. The Sports Centre, in 
the north-west corner of the borough, has a very different background. 
This beautiful, terraced, two hundred and seventy acre arena, completed 
in 1938 and providing for all kinds of outdoor sports, was carved by the 
Corporation out of the wooded valley of Lordswood. The Weston Shore 
forms part of the north side of Southampton Water and, having been 
purchased by the Corporation from British Railways in 1951, is being 
developed as a waterfront promenade and playground. Apart from 
Queen’s Park, opposite the entrance to the Old Docks, and Mayflower 
Park, near the Pier, the smaller public open spaces lie in the suburbs. They 
are mostly recreation grounds created since 1900, but, even so, are often 
interesting: thus, for example, Shirley Recreation Ground was fashioned 
from a disused gravel pit and Freemantle Recreation Ground, now almost 
completed, occupies the site of the filled-in Freemantle Lake, A few of 
them, like Bassett and Pear Tree Greens, are older. 

Private open spaces embrace sports grounds, parks and gardens. The 
County Cricket Ground, The Dell (the home of the Southampton Football 
Club) and The Stadium which lie close together west of the Common, 
form the largest group. The Bowling Green near God’s House Tower is the 
oldest established, though it has not been in use, as is frequently stated, 
since the late thirteenth century. The only private park not yet lost to the 
house-builder, and its days are numbered, is Townhill Park in the north- 
east. Nearby, in the grounds of South Stoneham House, now a University 
hall of residence, the influence of ‘Capability’ Brown still lingers. The 
gardens of Southampton’s private houses have their eccentricities but, on 
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the whole, they are much the same as elsewhere, though the number of 
trees still standing in them in the northern and eastern suburbs is a 
pleasing feature. 

While it is easy to view the individual buildings and open spaces 
which make up modern Southampton it is difficult, on the ground, 
to appreciate the general appearance of the town for there are few good 
vantage points. Aerial photographs and maps, however, reveal the 
relationship between them and the extent and shape of the town as a 
whole. Southampton lies along the northern shore of the Test estuary and 
its continuation, Southampton Water, its boundary running in a south- 
easterly direction down the inlet for between five and six miles from 
Redbridge at the head to Weston some five miles from the mouth. The 
land boundary encloses an area roughly semi-circular in shape cut into 
two parts, the western much larger than the eastern, by the river Itchen. 
On the narrow peninsula at the confluence of the two rivers and near the 
Old Docks are many of the port buildings and services—station, shipping 
offices, banks, post office and church—almost a town in themselves. 
Westwards lie the remains of medieval Southampton, while immediately 
to the north of both and joined to them by the High Street, is the ad- 
ministrative and business centre of the municipal borough. There, Above 
Bar Street with its large, modern stores and nearby Civic Centre, contrasts 
sharply with St. Mary’s to the east, the home of older and less wealthy 
shops, and of the town’s small open-air market. The suburbs stretch west 
to Redbridge and Aldermoor, north to Bassett and Swaythling, and east 
to Harefield, Sholing and Weston, their busiest shopping centres being 
Portswood, Swaythling, Bitterne, Woolston, and, largest of all, Shirley. 
Beyond these suburbs, roads and railways traverse a largely non-indus- 
trialised hinterland to the New Forest and Bournemouth, Winchester 
and London, and Portsmouth. Southwards, and visible on a clear day, is 
the Isle of Wight. 

The evidence of maps and written authorities confirms and enlarges the 
story of the town’s physical growth since the Conquest, the outlines of 
which can be deduced from its landscape. The medieval walled town, 
further protected by moats and the sea, grew up, as has already been 
indicated, on the western side of the narrow neck of land between the 
Test and the Itchen. Much of its street pattern can still be traced. Imme- 
diately beyond the walls to the north and east lay the common fields and 
marsh, and beyond these again though still inside the borough, the moated 
manor of Banisters, the common pasture, the Priory of St. Denys with its 
wood called Portswood and its grange at Northam, and the glebe land of 
St. Mary’s. Outside the boundary on all sides were the heathy wastes of 
adjacent small communities. Most of the town’s inhabitants lived within 
the walls, but suburbs and isolated hamlets did develop outside the north 
and east gates and near St. Mary’s Church, and at Hill and Portswood. 
Even so, in 1596 less than 1,000 out of a total population of some 4,200, 
lived outside the walls. 
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This medieval town, the early development of which is still obscure 
but whose structure in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is well known, 
underwent few fundamental changes until the late eighteenth century. 
Since then, however, the growth of the town has been remarkable. Not 
only most of the available land within the medieval boundary of the 
town (which followed approximately the line of modern Hill Lane, 
Burgess Road, Langhorn Road and the Itchen), but also the areas added 
by boundary extensions, are now covered with buildings. An acreage of 
1,970 in 1801 had become, by 1956, 13,394, and a population of 7,913 had 
risen to 194,900. This great expansion has yet to be studied in detail, but 
the general pattern is clear. By the early nineteenth century rows of small 
high-density houses had appeared on the low ground towards the Itchen 
and dwellings for the wealthier sections of the community were being 
built beyond the north wall in terraces and, further afield, as isolated 
houses in their own grounds. Long before the end of the century many of 
these estates were broken up and built over and the town was con- 
templating an extension of its boundary. This took place in 1895 when 
Freemantle, Shirley and part of Millbrook were added to the town. The 
subsequent extensions of 1920 and 1954 brought in, in turn, Bassett, 
Swaythling, Bitterne, Bitterne Park, Sholing and Woolston; and the rest 
of Millbrook, Redbridge, Harefield and part of Thornhill. Much building 
had already taken place in these localities before they were added to the 
borough, but the amount, especially east of the Itchen, has greatly in- 
creased since. Even so, Southampton is by no means a heavily built-up 
area. Alongside this landward extension, a seaward extension has taken 
place, for the docks have spread southwards leaving the medieval town 
high and dry. Near the heart of the modern town there has been consider- 
able replacement of older buildings, a natural process quickened here by 
the bomb-damage suffered during the Second World War. It is interesting 
to notice how this heart has shifted in recent years, the centre of activity 
having moved from the High Street to Above Bar Street. 

In conclusion, it is pertinent to ask why a town of Southampton grew 
up in this place and why it has developed in the manner described. There 
is no simple answer: the solution lies in a variety both of geographical and 
historical causes and national and local conditions. The fundamental 
importance of the geographical situation—the sheltered estuary, the two 
rivers, the easy communications—is obvious, a situation made even more 
attractive in modern times by the deep-water channel, the moderate tidal 
range, and the existence of the double tide. The site nevertheless has its 
disadvantages: the restricted ways in and out of the town are the cause 
of much of the present traffic congestion and the Itchen is still a barrier 
to development on its eastern side. Besides geography, local geology has 
also facilitated growth. The medieval town is on a ridge of Bracklesham 
Beds and gravel which broadens west, through Shirley and Millbrook, and 
north, through Portswood and Swaythling, into flat areas of gravel very 
suitable for building. Beyond the Itchen the ground is higher and more 
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broken and development has consequently been more scattered. On the 
north, Bagshot sands and London clays carry heathlands which offer no 
barrier to expansion. But geography and geology alone would not have 
produced Southampton without the changing needs and developments of 
history. National history, for example commerce and war, have greatly 
influenced the town’s fortunes, and its modern prosperity is entirely 
based on post-Industrial Revolution economic changes, especially on 
changes in transport. Local historical factors have also played their part. 
The ownership of land, for instance, has been of fundamental importance: 
the Parks, Corporation open spaces since the mid-nineteenth century, 
have limited the spread of shops and offices near the town centre, and 
the late sale of a private estate has often postponed building in an other- 
wise built-up area. Intimately connected with the question of ownership 
is that of planning. Isolated attempts at planning have been made at 
different times: the medieval town was perhaps carefully laid out; the 
eighteenth century witnessed an unsuccessful housing scheme at the 
Polygon; and the nineteenth century, by the employment of the same 
engineer for the layout of the port and the construction of the railway, 
achieved an unusual degree of co-ordination between the two. But it is 
only in recent years, and particularly since 1945, that large-scale town 
planning has taken place, planning which has produced many changes 
in the landscape. 

And so modern Southampton has come into being. But a town is a 
living thing, and even as Southampton’s face now reveals much of its 
present and its past, so daily the future will inscribe itself upon the 
palimpsest, fashioning clues for subsequent generations to developments 
yet to take place. 
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Southampton before the 


Norman Conquest 


by M. R, MAITLAND MULLER 


area before the foundation of the Roman port of Clausentum 

shortly after a.p. 43. Man evolved about half a million years 
before the establishment of the Roman port, and during this time the 
Solent, the Isle of Wight and the rivers that we know to-day gradually 
took shape. Most of this period was the Ice Age and ice sheets advanced 
and retreated over north and midland Britain several times. Here in the 
south this caused changes in the climate, the surface of the land, and the 
relative levels of land and sea. In the milder interludes of the Ice Age 
skin-clad nomadic hunters roamed the river valleys in search of food; 
and their flint axes and scrapers, together with the teeth and tusks 
of elephants such as they hunted, have been found in ancient river 
deposits. 

After the retreat of the final ice sheet, and as a result of the changing 
climate and vegetation, elephants, rhinoceros, reindeer and other beasts 
which had shared the existence of the old Stone Age hunters, disappeared 
from western Europe and smaller forest animals such as red deer and 
wild pig took their place. About 6,000 8B.c. Britain became separated 
from the Continent and lesser changes in the coastline continued to take 
place, eventually resulting in the submergence of considerable areas of 
prehistoric forest around the coast of southern England. One of these 
buried forests lies beneath Southampton Water and during excavations 
for the construction of Southampton Docks the remains of trees have 
been found, together with hazel nuts, animal bones and primitive tools, 
at a depth of as much as forty-two feet below the present high water 
level, 

About 2,500 B.c. the technique of agriculture, with all its potentialities 
for richer and more varied ways of life, spread to Britain from the Near 
East. The rivers of the Southampton area must have provided for the 
early farming communities easy access through the forest to the chalk 
downlands further north. Along these water routes, about 1,000 B.c., 
travelled the scrap metal dealers who traded new bronze tools for old and 
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broken ones. Several buried hoards of their stock-in-trade, concealed 
perhaps in time of trouble and never reclaimed, have been found in the 
Southampton area. 

The advent of iron tools after 500 B.c. led to more rapid clearing of the 
extensive forests, the cultivation of heavier soils, and a consequent growth 
of population and of the area under cultivation. There is evidence of 
occupation of the future site of Southampton in this period. On the ridge of 
gravel running north and south through the medieval town, on which 
Southampton Castle later stood, coarse pottery, flint scrapers and waste 
flakes from making tools have been found, together with ‘pot-boilers’— 
stones taken from the fire and dropped into a pot of liquid to heat it, 
when pottery was too crude to be safely put over the fire. 

By the time of the birth of Christ Rome had built up a great Empire 
which eventually stretched from the Caucasus to Spain and from North 
Africa to Britain, with trade connections to India and even China. Within 
the Imperial boundaries it was possible for citizens to use a common 
currency and to travel freely on good roads, putting up at numerous 
inns and passing through many great cities which grew up where hitherto 
only villages had been, all in the security assured by Roman law and 
administration. 

In 55 and 54 B.c, Julius Cesar had made expeditions to Britain, but 
it was not annexed as a Province of the Empire until a.p. 43. Within 
the succeeding 25 years the Roman port of Clausentum was founded at 
Southampton, its site, now known as Bitterne, being on the east bank of 
the River Itchen on a promontory formed by a curve in the river. The 
origin of Clausentum may be ascribed to the need for a port at which 
might be landed those products from the Roman industries on the Con- 
tinent demanded by the native aristocracy of the region, whose tribal 
capital was at Winchester. Evidence of this trade is provided by finds on 
the site of Clausentum of fragments of fine red-glazed ‘Samian’ pottery 
imported from factories in France, and of great jars in which oil and wine 
were brought from the Continent. Corn, wool, oysters (probably produced 
locally), slaves and lead were exported in return. Two pigs of lead from the 
Mendip mines have been found in the river mud at the edge of the Roman 
town, and were probably lost overboard while being loaded on to a ship. 
In a similar position were found the remains of a strong wooden frame 
which may well have been part of the Roman quay. 

Trade flowed to and from the town along roads of which there are still 
some traces. One going eastwards from Clausentum is preserved on 
Freemantle Common, about a mile from the Roman town, as a slight 
gravel bank about twenty feet wide. Another road, which led north to 
Winchester, probably started on the northern bank of the Itchen opposite 
the Roman town and at a point where the river could be forded in the 
seventeenth century. Here several Roman graves have been discovered, 
indicating the existence of a small settlement around the road-head. 
Several milestones have been found at Clausentum, each inscribed with 
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the name of the Emperor whose accession its erection celebrated. When 
superseded the milestones were probably used as building material. 

A sparse scatter of Roman finds over the tongue of land between the 
rivers Itchen and Test, where the Saxon and medieval towns of South- 
ampton were to develop, indicates that this area too were inhabited in 
the Roman period, probably by farmers and fisherfolk. 

Somewhere in the Roman town may lie the mint of Carausius, Admiral 
of the Channel and North Sea Fleet, who in 286 rebelled against the 
Emperor and for a few years set himself up as an independent ruler of the 
province of Britain. Coins that he issued bear the mintmarks ‘C’ and 
‘CL’, probably standing for Clausentum. It is probable, indeed, that 
Clausentum was a station of the Fleet, for it lay at the westward end of a 
line of coastal fortresses—stretching from Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight 
to the Wash on the east coast—built in the third century to protect the 
province from the raids of Saxon pirates. 

Archzological excavations show that Clausentum was fortified in the 
second century by a ditch and, for a few years, a timber stockade probably 
embedded in an earthen bank. These ran from north to south across the 
promontory, dividing the town into two sections and restricting the more 
important part to the riverward tip. In the fourth century this latter 
area of about eight acres was surrounded by a stone wall, ten feet thick. 
The road from the east crossed the ditch at its central point by means of 
a bridge and here stood a gate tower. In the course of archeological 
excavation a length of the foundations and lower courses of the wall has 
been revealed. The ditch has been partially filled in and built upon, but its 
presence beneath some of the houses is indicated by the fact of their 
foundations having partly sunk into the filling. 

Possibly at the same time as the building of the stone wall, or soon 
after, an outer earthen bank and ditch were constructed across the neck 
of the promontory, enclosing an additional area of about twenty acres. 
One end of this earthwork still remains and has been approximately dated 
by coins reputed to have been found beneath the bank. Perhaps this outer 
area served as a fortified kraal for sheep and cattle for the Fleet. Among 
the debris from ruined houses dumped on the remains of a house which 
had been destroyed by fire, within the walled town, were found fragments 
of human skull which may be evidence of a raid by the Saxon pirates 
against whom the defences were primarily erected. 

We cannot tell if the end of Clausentum was brought about through 
sudden destruction by fire and sword or whether the population simply 
drifted away after the withdrawal of the Roman garrisons and officials 
from Britain in the early fifth century, when the organisation of the coastal 
fort system gradually disintegrated, trade collapsed, and cities such as 
Winchester fell into decay. The few very late Roman remains found at 
Clausentum indicate that occupation continued there until that period at 
least. Most of the latest buildings were destroyed in the Norman period 
when their ruins were used as a quarry for the construction of the episcopal 
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manor house, the remains of which stand on the site, and perhaps for the 
building of houses in medieval Southampton. 

Living conditions in Clausentum were typical of a Romano-British 
town. The streets were of gravel or stone and the houses lining them had 
walls commonly constructed of timber frames filled in with a mixture of 
mud and interwoven twigs. In the later buildings the ground floor walls at 
least were of stone, probably brought from the Isle of Wight where the 
nearest building stone occurs. The roofs might be of red tiles or of stone 
slates and the floors of gravel, cement, or mosaic paving. In some houses 
the windows were glazed and the walls covered with painted plaster. 
Temples and civic buildings might be decorated with marble imported 
from the Mediterranean, The houses of the rich had their own heated 
baths; there must also have been public baths—serving as a social centre 
of the town. 

Decorated bronze and bone pins have been found, some used in the 
dressing of ladies’ hair and some as brooches for the fastening of clothing. 
Other finds include bracelets of Kimmeridge shale quarried on the Dorset 
coast. We know that some of the inhabitants of Clausentum wore leather 
shoes with hob-nailed soles, for their imprints have been preserved on the 
mortar layers of the town wall. 

To ensure security and success in business undertakings or in daily 
life, various deities were worshipped. These included the major Roman 
gods and goddesses; an altar fragment found at Clausentum preserves 
vestiges of a figure, probably intended as the god Mars, and a small 
pottery household shrine, of which part is preserved, may have contained 
an image of the goddess Venus. An inscribed stone altar, dedicated to the 
goddess Ancasta in gratitude for her help or protection, commemorates a 
more humble, local deity. Towards the end of the Roman occupation the 
god of the Christians must have become familiar to the inhabitants of 
Clausentum, though no relics of this faith have been found locally. 

In the later Roman period it is probable that some of the Saxon pirates 
were employed as hired soldiers to augment the reduced Roman garrisons. 
After the latter were withdrawn the independent Romano-British king- 
doms into which the country gradually broke up continued to employ 
them against their fellow Germanic raiders and the Picts and Irish. 
But they often rebelled and, re-inforced by fresh waves of settlers from 
northern Europe, carved out their own Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 

In the first half of the sixth century a section of the invaders known as 
the Jutes, who had originally settled in Kent, appeared in the area of 
southern Hampshire. They first established themselves in the Isle of 
Wight and, after defeating the Romano-Britons, spread up the river 
valleys and all around the Solent. In turn they were conquered by the 
West Saxons, who had spread from their original landfall on the east coast 
to settle in the south Midlands and by 686 had gradually driven south- 
wards and conquered all the Jutish region. During or shortly after these 
folk and political movements there grew up, within the tongue of land 
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formed by the junction of the rivers Itchen and Test, a Saxon town in two 
parts. That adjoining the river Test was known as Hamtun, meaning ‘the 
fortified place lying in the river-bounded area’. That adjoining the Itchen 
was known as Hamwic, meaning ‘the commercial (town) quarter lying in 
the river-bounded area’, 

The first mention of Hamwic occurs about 721 when it is described as a 
‘mercimonium’—a market. The remains of it have been found in the St. 
Mary’s area of Southampton, fronting the river Itchen. This area was 
mostly farmland until the early nineteenth century when, with the 
expansion of Southampton in that period, it was built over, the clay sub- 
soil being dug up for brick-making. In the course of this many Anglo- 
Saxon objects were found but, unfortunately, very few survive to-day. 
Archzological investigation of slum-clearance and blitzed sites in recent 

has, however, recovered much informative evidence. This indicates 
that the town was in existence at least by the end of the seventh 
century. 

The distribution of archeological finds shows that, at its greatest 
extent, the settlement covered at least ninety acres, centring on the 
present St. Mary’s Street and St. Mary’s Road. There was no defensive 
ditch on the landward side of this area. In its southern part lay the 
harbour, in a cove which has now disappeared owing to silting and re- 
clamation. Here we know a Fair was regularly held in late medieval times, 
perhaps a relic of Anglo-Saxon commercial activity. 

Here also lay the church—the ‘minster’ at Wic mentioned in 1045 
—roughly on the site of the present St. Mary’s, the Mother Church of 
Southampton. Like the church which stood there in the early twelfth 
century, it may have been dedicated to St. Nicholas, a favourite saint 
amongst sailors. It is recorded that in the last century skeletons were 
found nearby, some accompanied by glass drinking cups, indicating that 
the burials were pagan. There may have been a pre-Christian temple on 
the site, subsequently succeeded by the Christian church, or the cemetery 
may have been used for both pagan and Christian burials prior to general 
acceptance of the new religion. The church here was a Minster, which was 
often a missionary centre. Thus its establishment may well date from the 
introduction of Christianity to the Anglo-Saxons in this region in the 
middle years of the seventh century. 

The foundation and growth of an Anglo-Saxon town in this district 
was due, as in Roman times, to its suitability as a port for the Hampshire 
Basin and for the city of Winchester, whose development from the late 
seventh century as the capital of the Saxon kingdom of Wessex, stimulated 
the import of wine and luxuries and the export of woollen goods and slaves. 
Excavation at Hamwic has produced evidence of considerable commercial 
activity. Fragments have been found of imported objects evidently 
damaged in sea transit or diverted to the use of the townsmen. These 
include fine pottery jars and flagons used for transporting wine; decanters 
and cups of fine coloured glass; and blocks of lava used for making 
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millstones. These articles were produced in the Rhineland and northern 
France and the area of their distribution included both England and 
Scandinavia. The settlement of Hamwic lay within one of those regions of 
England in which centered the distribution of the early Anglo-Saxon silver 
coins, some of which may have been minted at Winchester or at Hamtun- 
Hamwic. In the later Anglo-Saxon period there were mints at each place, 
some moneyers working at both. 

Viking pirates from Scandinavia frequently raided southern England in 
late Anglo-Saxon times. The writers of the period tell us that in 840 
‘,..,ealdorman Wulfheard fought at Hamtune against thirty-three ships’ 
companies [of Vikings] and made great slaughter there and won the 
victory. .. .’ In 842 the raiders plundered Hamwic, and in 980 ‘. . . .Suth- 
hamtun was ravaged by a pirate host and most of the citizens slain or 
taken prisoner’. The rich, low-lying and unfortified commercial quarter 
of Hamwic must have been pillaged several times, and there is little 
archeological evidence for the occupation of the site after about the year 
goo, though coins were apparently minted there sometime between 979 
and 997, possibly because after the sack of 980 Hamtun was slower to 
recover than the commercial quarter. Further, its ‘hythe’ or quay was 
mentioned in 1045. By Norman times, however, the settlement had 
shrunk to a few houses and the church. Between the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries the bulk of the population probably moved westward 
to Hamtun, where the proximity of a fortification gave greater safety. 

The earliest reference to Hamtun is contained in a charter of 755 
where there occurs the name of the county-Hamtunscir (Hampshire). 
The derivation from it of the shire name indicates that it was probably an 
administrative centre of some importance. Later it was called Suth- 
hamtun to distinguish it from Northampton. As no traces of domestic 
occupation in the Anglo-Saxon period have been found on the site of the 
medieval walled town, it was at one time believed that the sole settlement 
in this period was in the St. Mary’s area and that both names—Hamwic 
and Hamtun—were applied to it. Recently, however, evidence of Anglo- 
Saxon occupation has been dug up west of Above Bar Street, just north of 
the medieval walls and extending at least as far as Ogle Road. This area 
lies on a ridge of high ground which extends southwards to include the 
site later occupied by the Norman Castle, and which is the most strategic 
position in the neighbourhood. The element ‘tun’ in ‘Hamtun’ indicates a 
fortified place, and Hamtun was included in King Alfred the Great’s 
defensive system, consisting of some thirty strongpoints scattered through- 
out his kingdom of Wessex, designed in the years around goo to protect it 
against Viking raiders. A contemporary document indicates the number 
of men required to defend each of these strong-points and its circum- 
ference. The fortified area at Hamtun required about 150 men for its 
defence and had a circumference of about 206 yards. 

Systematic excavation of part of the site of Hamwic has given certain 
indications of the mode of life there, but the site of Hamtun awaits 
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further examination. Hamwic appears to have consisted of a cluster of 
houses along a main street that probably corresponded roughly to the 
present St. Mary’s Street. Much of the evidence for these dwellings, such 
as the floors of the houses and the holes in which their wall-posts stood, 
was destroyed when the site was used for brick-earth digging in the 
nineteenth century, but we know that they were constructed on a timber 
framework, filled in with a mixture of mud and interwoven twigs. The 
impressions of these twigs are found in lumps of the mud filling preserved 
as a soft brick-like substance when a house was burnt, which was probably 
a frequent occurrence. The roofs of these houses would have been thatched. 

The church at Hamwic may well have been bnilt of stone taken from 
the ruined Roman town of Clausentum, probably known to the Anglo- 
Saxons as ‘Stanham’ (Stoneham), meaning the ‘stone village’. Casual 
Anglo-Saxon visitors to the site dropped there two early objects, a 
bronze brooch and a silver coin. 

Beneath or adjacent to some of the houses at Hamwic were rectangular 
storage cellars. There were also many circular storage pits of various sizes, 
perhaps with wooden roofs, which were possibly used for the storage of 
grain in leather, wicker or wooden containers. After they had been in use 
for a few years these pits would become mouldy and would be abandoned. 
They were then filled in with clay dug out from new pits, mixed with 
decayed rushes from the floors of the houses, containing animal bones, 
broken pottery and other rubbish. 

There was one elaborate type of pit of which the use is not known. It 
was about five feet square, and some six feet deep, extending through the 
natural clay into the underlying gravel. In its centre stood a tall, cylin- 
drical barrel of wood, about two feet six inches in diameter, the base of 
which was sunk about a foot into the gravel. The space between the walls 
of the pit and the barrel was filled in with clay and gravel. Thus was ob- 
tained a deep and narrow pit with good drainage. It has been suggested 
that this was a tanning-pit or perhaps an ice-house in which meat could 
be preserved by suspension above ice collected during the winter. 

The discovery on the site of the bones of cattle, sheep, pigs, deer, birds 
and fishes, the shells of oysters, and cherry stones gives some indication 
of the diet of the inhabitants of Hamwic. There is also evidence that they 
kept horses and dogs. It is notable that on Anglo-Saxon settlement sites 
there are found the remains of red deer, while these are absent from 
medieval ones, since from the Norman Conquest the Kings reserved the 
forests for their own sport and protected the deer by law. From the bones 
of various animals the inhabitants of Hamwic made such objects as 
combs and coarse needles, of which examples survive together with the 
waste fragments from this industry. In the main people wore woollen 
clothes, often secured by a bone or bronze pin. The cloth was woven on 
vertical looms, the warp threads being weighted down by rings of burnt 
clay. 

The vast majority of the people were ignorant of writing, though certain 
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of the clergy kept records in Old English (Anglo-Saxon) and Latin, and a 
few people had some knowledge of the magic runic script in which charms 
might be written. A possible charm, in the form of an enigmatic word 
incised in runes on a bone, was found at Hamwic. 

Local government was administered by meetings of the townsmen 
under the chairmanship of a royal official, in early times probably the 
ealdorman who governed the shire from Hamtun. Here they would receive 
the King’s commands, discuss local problems, apportion duties and dis- 
pense justice. Three duties were laid on every man: to work on the 
fortifications, to serve in the army, and to repair bridges. Compulsory 
maintenance of the king and his officials when they visited the town might 
also have to be arranged. We learn of such visits from the Anglo-Saxon 
records. According to medieval legend it was at Southampton that King 
Canute, in order to ridicule his flatterers, commanded the rising tide to go 
back. At such a meeting, too, special taxes might be announced. Such a 
tax was levied in 994 when the king and his councillors offered the Vikings 
‘.... tribute and supplies, if they would desist from their harrying. This 
they agreed to, and the whole host came to Hamtune, and there took up 
winter quarters, and were provisioned from the whole kingdom of Wessex 
and paid sixteen thousand pounds’. Coins with the mint names Hamwic 
and Hamtun have been found in Scandinavia in treasure hoards from 
such payments. 

The story of pre-Norman Southampton has been gradually pieced 
together from evidence collected by many investigators over several 
centuries. New archzological discoveries may at any time necessitate a 
re-interpretation of this evidence and revision in the details of the story. 
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Norman Conquest to 1300 


by J. B. MORGAN 


the Norman Conquest was so rapid and so fundamental to what 

was to follow that it is worthy of consideration in greater detail 
than is possible here. Of the town records for this period, the majority 
were destroyed in the French raid of 1338, but many other sources of 
evidence survive. The most fundamental change from the town of the 
Saxon period was the establishment or development of the medieval town 
on a new site, The Saxon town at St. Mary's had declined before the 
conquest and recent evidence suggests that late Saxon settlement was in 
the area of Above Bar Street, No firm evidence of the occupation of the 
area of the medieval town in Saxon times has yet come to light. It is 
probable that it was an entirely new site, laid out immediately after the 
Conquest and fostered for its importance for communications with the 
continental domains of the Crown. 

Domesday, compiled in the late 1080's, records 76 heads of families as 
permanent residents of the town from the period before the Conquest, and 
96 newcomers, of whom 65 were French and 31 English. It is probable that 
the French and English occupied separate areas of the town, the English 
in High Street, known as English Street until the seventeenth century, 
and the French in French Street and Bugle Street. The town thus con- 
tained two communities, each with its own chapels; St. Michael’s and St. 
John’s for the French, and Holy Rood, St, Lawrence and All Saints for the 
English. These chapels are not mentioned in Domesday, but it is certain 
that St. John’s was in existence before the death of William Fitz Osborn 
in 1071, for it formed a part of his gift to the abbey of Lire. 

By the mid thirteenth century we find the town defended on the 
north and east by a bank and ditch, and the core of the present Bargate, 
and of the East Gate, already built in stone. The bank was replaced by a 
stone wall before 1297. On the west and south the town was bounded by 
the sea shore, and no fortifications were constructed there, save those of 
the castle, until the latter part of the fourteenth century, The main street 
of the town, English Street, was known in its more northerly section as the 
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“Street of the Smiths’, while its extension beyond Bargate, the modern 
Above Bar Street, was known as the ‘Street of the Carters’ or ‘Hound- 
well Street’, By the mid thirteenth century English Street was closely 
packed with houses and there was a considerable suburb outside the 
Bargate. The Water Gate, God’s House Gate, and the gate at the south 
end of French Street, of which the name does not survive, were not 
constructed until the late fourteenth century, As the home of the French 
community in the town, French Street may have had no outlet to English 
Street in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. In the period for which 
evidence survives, however, its more northerly portion turned eastwards 
along the line of the present West Street, to join the main thoroughfare of 
the town at a point known as the ‘New Corner’. 

Parallel and to the west of French Street lay Bugle Street, known in the 
Middle Ages as ‘Bull Street’, from the Bull Hall, ‘the house with the Bull’, 
so named in all probability from a sign displayed upon it. This building 
stood on the southern corner of West Gate Street, then a narrow alley 
leading to the West Quay and to the row of houses that faced on to the 
strand. In the late fourteenth century these houses were to be incorpor- 
ated in the town wall, and the lane then led to the West Gate, also known 
as Florence Stout’s Gate. In the north angle of the gate was the great 
tenement known as Roncevalles, given by William Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke (died 121g) to the monastery of that place. The upper part of 
Bugle Street was filled by the market place before the west end of St. 
Michael’s church. Access from thence to French Street was by the road on 
the north side of the church, adjoining which was the town gaol, built 
or largely rebuilt in 1182-3, under the supervision of Fortin and Walter de 
Gloucester. A narrow alley, later known as Pepper Alley, led away on the 
north to Simnel Street, of which the eastern end was closed, until the late 
fourteenth century, by the buildings in French Street, through which ran 
the entry known as the ‘Mousehole’. At the opposite end of Simnel Street 
lay the street known as ‘Pilgrims Pit’, certainly in existence by the late 
twelfth century. 

The north-west corner of the town was occupied by the castle, with its 
keep on a high mound, and surrounding bailey. The construction of 
defences on this site must have taken place immediately after the Con- 
quest, and there are numerous references in the late twelfth century Pipe 
Rolls to expenses incurred on its repair and improvement. On its seaward 
side lay the royal wine vaults and beyond them the Castle Quay. The re- 
maining street within the area of the fortified town was East Street, 
lined by small shops in the thirteenth century, leading down to the East 
Gate, over which stood a chapel dedicated to St. Mary. Beyond the gate 
the road passed over the town ditch, and continued towards St. Mary’s 
church, lined with houses and shops on both sides, until it reached the 
low-lying ground which it crossed by means of a causeway. Here stood 
one of the medieval crosses of the town. Before the church the road 
divided, the left-hand fork turning north along the line of the present 
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St. Mary’s Street, then known as ‘Bradway’, and the right hand fork 
leading to Trinity Chapel by the seashore. On the west of Bradway lay the 
fields called ‘Monkland’ belonging to the Precentor and clerks of St. Mary’s, 
‘Kingsland’ that Henry II gave to St. Denys’ Priory, and ‘Bookland’, 
beyond which Bradway joined the road from Southampton to Winchester 
at Padwell Cross. 

Proceeding north from Bargate, the main road to Winchester passed 
Houndwell common field on the east, with Hoglands beyond it. Both of 
these fields were divided into long, narrow strips, owned by a multiplicity 
of townsmen, but subject to common rights after the harvest. The land on 
the west side of the road, however, was held in severalty, except for a 
small area known as Hampton Field, probably the site of a Saxon settle- 
ment, on which a tradition of common rights survived until the seven- 
teenth century. Further north, the common fields of East and West 
Marlands extended on both sides of the road, taking their names from the 
leper hospital of St. Mary Magdalen that stood in their midst. These fields, 
known also as East and West Garston and the Leper’s Garston, were also 
divided into many small strips. A description of a typical section of West 
Marlands is given in a lease by St. Denys’ Priory to Richard le Breton, 
who was Town Clerk in the middle years of the thirteenth century. It 
consisted of six strips, each of an acre in extent, lying east and west 
directly behind the hospital buildings. Three of them lay together, but the 
remainder were divided by holdings of other men. All six were terminated 
on the west by their ‘head acre’, held by Benedict Ace. The hospital itself 
consisted of several buildings, a church and gardens, surrounded by a 
wall, and owned by a number of strips in the surrounding fields. 

The main road, which was metalled at least as far as the hospital in the 
early thirteenth century, proceeded northwards to its junction with 
Bradway. Near this point was the field called Payland, in which lay 
Swordwell, the spring that appeared when a certain knight struck the 
earth with his sword, as a tradition of the early twelfth century affirms. 
This field took its name from a certain Paganus. On the west of the road 
lay Lubery Mead, where William Lubery, the smith, had his forge. Beyond 
the junction with Bradway, the road turned as it does to-day and shortly 
entered the Common, which was used in the thirteenth century, as for six 
centuries to come, for grazing the beasts of the townspeople. 

The greater part of the buildings of medieval Southampton were 
of wood but contemporary documents refer to numerous stone buildings 
as well. Many of these consisted of a cellar—a storehouse on the ground 
floor—in which the owner would store his merchandise, and an upper 
storey in which he and his family dwelt, known as the ‘solar’ or parlour. 
Some private buildings, however, were more pretentious. The Old Hall 
and the New Hall on the south side of Simnel Street, Martins Hall and the 
Bull Hall, must have been much larger buildings. Of one of these dwellings 
of the great merchants of Southampton, the West Hall, a description has 
survived. It stood at the southern end of the town, occupying the whole 
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area between French Street and Bugle Street: it was occupied in the 
twelfth century by Gervase de Hampton, who probably built it, after- 
wards by his widow Isabella and later by his nephew Walter, probably 
that Walter Fleming who played a considerable part in the municipal life 
of the time. By the end of the thirteenth century it was in the hands of the 
Halfknight family. On the death of Thomas le Halfknight, about 1300, it 
was divided among his sons, John, Thomas, Roger and Walter, and his 
daughter Christina, wife of William Bassingrom. It consisted at that time 
of a number of buildings within an enclosing wall. Its gateway opened into 
French Street and above the gate was a chamber known as ‘La Oriolle’. 
Passing through the gateway, one entered a pleasure garden with a spring. 
Beyond the garden and parallel to Bugle Street stood the great hall, with 
separate kitchens at one end. The space between the hall and Bugle Street 
was occupied by shops and dwelling houses. On the southern side of the 
garden, at right angles to the hall, stood a store house, above which was 
the chamber known as ‘la Garderobe’, while to the north was a further 
store room with the ‘long chamber’ above. Kitchens and stables filled the 
spaces between, so that the whole formed a rough square around the 
central garden. The West Hall had also a painted chamber, an indication 
of the degree of luxury enjoyed by those who dwelt there. 

The construction of so fine a house by one of Southampton’s merchants 
is an indication of the wealth of the town. Indeed, in the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, the commerce of Southampton was exceeded in 
volume only by that of London and Boston. In the period July 1203 to 
November 1204, its value was estimated at {10,682 14s. 43d. Of the 
commodities involved few details survive, but we know that they included 
wine and oriental spices. The table of Petty Custom rates in the Oak Book 
makes provision for the import of a wide variety of goods, both from 
Western Europe and from further afield. There was, moreover, a constant 
coming and going of royal officials through the port, en route to Nor- 
mandy or Aquitaine. Richard I kept a galley, his ‘esnecca’, in Southampton, 
under the command of Alan Trenchemer, ‘sea-cleaver’, which may well 
have been the name of the vessel itself. The Pipe Rolls of the twelfth 
century record numerous voyages from Southampton to Normandy, 
Brabant and Flanders, and the departure for Sicily of Henry Il’s daughter 
Joan, to be married to William the Good. 

The early development of municipal administration in Southampton is 
obscure. In the twelfth century we have but an occasional glimpse of the 
town officers and know little of their activities. As the thirteenth century 
develops, we learn their names and something of their activities from the 
witness lists of surviving deeds. For the latter part of the century 
the evidence becomes more extensive, and the Oak Book, of which the 
compilation in its present form can be ascribed to about 1300, throws a 
brilliant light on the period in which it was written and reduces the 
obscurity of the preceding years. 

Since Southampton was a part of the royal demesne at the Conquest, a 
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‘prepositus’, portreeve or bailiff was appointed by the king for its admin- 
istration. The first mention that we have of this officer appears in a cus- 
tumal of the manor of Portswood purporting to refer to the period before 
the foundation of St. Denys’ Priory there in 1127. Among the duties of the 
tenants, it includes that of carrying rushes to the house of the Bailiff of 
Southampton on the vigil of Easter and other festivals. From the Pipe 
Roll of Michaelmas 1156 we learn the name of the bailiff for the first part 
of that year, Roger, son of Folcher, and something of his financial duties: 
the collection of reserved rents and other dues payable to the king. His 
expenses include payments to the chaplain, porter and watchman at the 
castle. William Trentegeruns was bailiff for the latter part of the year. 
From 1163 to 1169 Roger, son of Milo, Fortin and Robert de St. Laurence 
rendered account at the Exchequer for the farm of the town, which varied 
between £180 and £200, Of these, Fortin and Robert de St. Laurence were 
certainly Southampton men, Richard de Limesy was bailiff from 1168 to 
1175, but Robert de St. Laurence returned to office in 1172 until his death 
in 1178 or 1179. For the next two years his widow Cecilia accounted for 
him. These are shadowy figures, but Gervase de Hampton who rendered 
account at Michaelmas 1182 and continued as bailiff until 1193, is more 
substantial. He was the son of Turbert de Hampton and had two brothers, 
Geoffrey and Roger. Roger was probably the first warden of the Hospital 
of St. Julian that Gervase founded in Southampton. Gervase’s wealth was 
almost certainly derived from commerce and enabled him to endow the 
hospital with extensive property in Southampton and elsewhere. He dwelt 
in the West Hall with his wife Isabella but left no son, for the property 
passed to his nephew, Walter. 

In 1199 King John granted to the men of Southampton the fee-farm 
of the town, together with that of Portsmouth. This marks the inception of 
self government in the town, since it implied that the duties hitherto 
performed by the royal bailiff would now be effected by officials appointed 
by the townsmen themselves. In return the town agreed to the payment of 
annual rent of {200. In making this grant, as he did to so many other 
towns, John hoped to gain support among the growing urban middle class. 
A steady and forseeable income may have been a secondary motive. The 
sources of royal revenue that would now come under the control of 
the town are not stated in John’s charter, but would probably include the 
Petty Custom dues on goods entering and leaving the port, the profit of 
the royal weigh-beam and possibly the brokage dues on goods passing 
through the Bargate. In addition, there would be the profits of the Town 
Court and the rents due to the Crown from individual holdings of land 
within the town’s boundaries. 

Though remnants of the Saxon administrative machine survived in 
Southampton, there was a new body growing and gaining increasing 
importance in town life in the twelfth century. This was the Guild Mer- 
chant, destined to assume complete control of municipal administration. 
It is first mentioned in a charter of Henry II (1154), confirming to the men 
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of Southampton the right to hold their guild as they did in the time of 
Henry I. It is possible that it was the guild merchant that negotiated the 
grant of the fee-farm. If this were so, however, one would expect the chief 
officer of the guild, the alderman, to take over town administration in 1199. 
But this did not occur; some 70 years elapsed before the alderman appeared 


as chief officer of the town. The officers mentioned in documents of John’s 
reign are the two bailiffs. These were, in all probability, the Senior or 
Court Bailiff, so called from his presiding at the Town Court, and the 
Junior or Water Bailiff, responsible for accounting for the Petty Custom 
dues. The names of two of these bailiffs in the period immediately follow- 
ing the grant of the fee-farm appear in the Pipe Rolls. Walter Fortin 
accounted at the Exchequer at Michaelmas 1202 and Azo performed this 
task in the following year. 

The first mayor whose name survives was this same Walter Fortin. In 
the witness list of a grant by John, son of Ralph de Hampton to Walter 
Fleming of certain rents in Southampton, his name occurs as Mayor of 
Southampton. This document was drawn up before 1221, since Richard de 
Leicester, who is also mentioned in it, was dead by that year. Walter 
Fortin resigned office in 1234, owing to his age and infirmity. Thus the 
initial period of administration by two bailiffs was followed by one in 
which the mayor was the chief officer of the town. The next definite 
mention of a mayor occurs in October 1236, when Benedict Ace first 
appears as holding this office. He is mentioned as mayor once more in 
May 1248, and the evidence suggests that he was mayor without a break for 
twelve years. On 22nd October 1249 the townsmen obtained from Henry 
III the concession that they should never be governed by a mayor again, 
and we may assume that this reflects on Benedict's administration while in 
office. Benedict was the son of Azo, who accounted for the fee-farm in 1203, 
His brother, known as Azo Beneyt, is also mentioned in contemporary 
documents, as is his son, John Beneyt, rector of the church of All Saints at 
Gussage in Dorset. This may suggest that the family was connected with 
that of Gervase de Hampton who held land in Gussage in the late twelfth 
century and may well have had the advowson of All Saints. Benedict Ace 
lived on the east side of Bugle Street, probably on the site of or near the 
present Duke of Wellington public house. He owned a house in the High 
Street as well, and several strips in West Marlands common field where 
he had a barn. There is also mention of his land and houses on the strand, 
north of the castle. He appears as bailiff in the witness list to an undated 
deed, probably about 1250, and survived until at least 1254. 

After 1249, for a period of seventeen years, the town was governed 
once more by two bailiffs. Walter Fleming and Mathew Gese were the 
bailiffs for the remainder of that year and until Michaelmas 1250. There 
are long witness lists to several documents that survive for the middle 
years of the century, giving the names of other town officers. Richard le 
Breton is described there as ‘Clerk of the Court’, the first definite mention 
of a Town Clerk. Other clerks had witnessed important documents of a 
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semi-official nature before this date, but there is no evidence that they 
were retained by the town. Richard leased land in West Marlands from St. 
Deny’s Priory and owned a barn and some land in ‘Bryghtwoldesland’, 
north of the Marlands. He held the same office for the two succeeding years 
and survived at least until 1276. In deeds of this period, too, there is mention 
for the first time of the Town Sergeants. John de la Pryse and William Neve 
held this office in 1250, but John was replaced by William Baret in 1251. 

The honorary officers of the town were elected at Michaelmas. For the 
period Michaelmas 1250 to Michaelmas 1251, Thurstan Heyrun and Simon 
de la Bulehuse were bailiffs, with Walter Fleming as the steward or 
financial officer. This pattern of administration, by two bailiffs and a 
steward, seems to continue until the year 1267-8, when there is mention 
for the first time of the Alderman as chief officer of the town, Nicholas 
Beket was alderman in this year, with Henry Fleming as steward and 
Nicholas de Barflut and John or James Blund as bailiffs. Many years were 
to elapse before the alderman assumed the title of Mayor. Thomas de 
Binedon, in his first period of office as alderman, 1314-1315, is referred to 
on one occasion by this title, as is Walter de Brakkelye who was alderman 
1326-1327. But the succession of mayors of Southampton, continuing to 
the present day, begins with Hugh Sampson, who was mayor in 1333-1334. 

The nature of town administration in the late thirteenth century is 
described for us in great detail in the Oak Book. The ordinances contained 
in it were written up about 1300, but many of them were compiled at an 
earlier date and were handed down, perhaps verbally, but more probably 
in earlier written records that have not survived. It is possible, then, that 
Richard le Breton had some part in their drafting. They concern both the 
regulation of commerce in the town, the affairs of the guild merchant; and 
the maintenance of law and order and public health, the responsibility of 
the whole community; and depict municipal life in Southampton at a time 
when the guild merchant had achieved a position of dominance, but when 
vestiges of the old administration still survived. The regulations for the 
election of officers illustrate their differing origins. Thus the alderman, 
steward, chaplain, and ushers were chosen by the burgesses, the members 
of the guild merchant, from among their own number. The two bailiffs, 
on the other hand, the twelve ‘discreets’ who assisted them in the Town 
Court and were responsible for law and order in the five wards of the town, 
the town clerk and the two sergeants, were elected by the whole com- 
munity of the town. The meeting place of the guild is not defined. It is 
improbable that they used the Guild Hall above Bargate before the mid 
fourteenth century: their records were kept in the house of the alderman or 
steward for the time being. One may state with some certainty, however, 
that the place of assembly of the whole community of the town was 
Cutthorn, the traditional site of the Court Leet, at the north end of 
Southampton Common. The population of Southampton, even in the 
thirteenth century, must have exceeded 2,000, and there was no building 
in the town that could accommodate such a number. 
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Though these two parallel forms of administration, that of the guild and 
of the town, may still be perceived at the time of the Oak Book, it is clearly 
stated that the alderman of the guild is chief officer of the town and should 
have the first voice in all elections and in all matters that concern either 
town or guild. The gradual fusing of guild and town meetings is under- 
standable, since the burgess body appears to have been much larger than 
in later periods, when it became small and exclusive, and to have included 
the greater part of the townsmen, Its membership was extended on oc- 
casion to both women and strangers, Dame Claramund, who figured 
prominently in town life in the early thirteenth century, was a burgess, 
as were Robert de Bayonne in the reign of Richard I, Walkelin Opehulle of 
Romsey and William le Waryner of the Isle of Wight. The eldest son of a 
guildsman might inherit his father’s seat at guild meetings but his younger 
brothers must purchase their admission. What privileges did guild member- 
ship bestow? They were, in the main, commercial. Only the guildsman 
might buy goods within the town to sell them again there, so that he en- 
joyed a monopoly of the profitable position of middle-man in many 
transactions. Except on market and fair days, the guildsman alone might 
purchase certain goods in the town, might keep a wine tavern, or sell 
cloth or grain by retail. He had the first opportunity to bargain for any 
merchandise that was brought to Southampton for sale, and might 
insist on a share in the advantageous purchase of a fellow guildsman, 
Guild membership brought all the social benefits associated with a modern 
friendly society. Above all, it gave freedom from the Petty Custom dues 
charged by the town authorities on all goods laden or unladen at the 
quays, and from the brokage levied on goods entering or leaving the 
town through the Bargate. 

The first church to be established in Southampton stood on or near the 
site of the present church of St. Mary, and served the Saxon town that lay 
around and to the north of it. No church is mentioned in that section of the 
Domesday survey that deals with Southampton, but the account of the 
manor of South Stoneham records a church there, with two dependent 
chapels, and we may identify this church, with some confidence, with that 
of the abandoned Saxon town. One of the chapels was probably that of 
Holy Trinity and the other may have been St. Andrews. It is possible, 
however, that the church standing in that area in the late twelfth century 
was not dedicated to St. Mary but to St. Nicholas. Leland states that a 
chapel of St. Nicholas stood at the east end of St. Mary’s church in the 
mid sixteenth century. He records a local tradition that this was the orig- 
inal church of Southampton and that St. Mary's was built at the instance of 
Queen Matilda, wife of Henry I. It may well have been an extension of the 
Lady Chapel of the earlier church, 

It is probable that Southampton was served by a minster church in 
Saxon times. St. Mary’s was certainly a collegiate establishment in the 
twelfth and early thirteenth century, when we find there a warden, 
chaplains and clerks. Such an establishment would have arisen to serve a 
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very large parish with dependent chapels of ease. The growth of the post- 
Conquest town on its new site necessitated the provision there of further 
chapels. St. John’s had been built before 1171; St. Michael’s, Holy Rond, 
St. Lawrence and All Saints had been established by the mid twelfth 
century when Henry II gave them to St. Denys’ Priory, but all parochial 
rights were retained by St. Mary’s until the close of the Middle Ages. 
Records survive of a number of disputes between St. Mary’s and St. Denys’ 
Priory concerning the rights of sepulture, of tithes and of token attendance 
by the townspeople of Southampton at St. Mary’s at certain great feasts 
of the church. All were decided in favour of the mother church of the town. 
Yet the chapels retained certain revenues of their own; trentals, oblations, 
the tithes of fish sold by their parishioners, and of piglets born within the 
town walls, and of the two windmills to the north of the town. 

A notable attempt to challenge the claims of St. Mary’s occurred in 
the early fourteenth century. Until this period, Holy Rood had stood in the 
middle of the High Street. Thomas de Bynedone, who was Alderman of the 
town in 1314-1315, 1316-1317 and 1324-1325, gave the present site of this 
church to St. Denys’ Priory in 1321, intending that there should be 
provision there for both a church and a cemetery. Once more, however, St. 
Mary’s contested successfully its claim that all burials should be made in 
its own cemetery. It is of interest that Holy Rood was used in the thir- 
teenth century as a court of probate by the Dean of Southampton, and 
that the chief officers of the town held there, at times, a court of arbitra- 
tion in commercial disputes. 

Of the monastic houses and hospitals in and near Southampton, a 
wealth of evidence survives. St. Denys’ Priory was founded in 1127 
by Henry I, as a house of Augustinian canons. The order was a new 
one in England, having been introduced in the late eleventh century, 
but spread with great rapidity. St. Denys was the first house to be es- 
tablished in Hampshire but was soon followed by others: Breamore in 
1128-1133, Portchester, later transferred to Southwick, in 1133; Motisfont 
in 1201; and Selborne in 1233; while Christchurch Twynham was con- 
verted to the order about 1150. The aim of the Augustinians was an 
unusual one. The canons were, of course, in priests’ orders and led the 
regular monastic life, but it was the intention, at this early date, that they 
should serve the numerous parish churches given to them. If they did so, 
their effect on parish life must have been considerable. In the later period, 
as records become more plentiful, we find that this ideal was not achieved, 
and that secular priests were appointed as vicars to serve these churches. 
Many Augustinian houses in England were established in areas of sparse 
population and held widely separate parish churches, too distant from the 
conventual buildings for the canons to have served them while leading the 
regular life. St. Denys, however, was sufficiently close to its chapels in 
Southampton for the canons to have made their daily journey to officiate 
there. By the end of the twelfth century the Priory held, in addition to its 
conventual church, all the chapels in Southampton except St. John’s, 
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and by 1225 had acquired those of Holy Trinity and St. Andrews, outside 
the walls of the medieval town, By the time that Rucland was Prior (about 
1230 to about 1252), the Priory had acquired the churches of Shirley and 
Chilworth, the latter having been granted by Humphrey de Bohun, and 
others further afield, In the twelfth century Michael de Columbars gave to 
the canons his church at East Tytherley, dedicated to St. Peter by Jocelin 
de Bohun, Bishop of Salisbury (1142-1184), together with ils lands, com- 
prising some sixty-two acres. His son, Gilbert de Columbars, gave them the 
tithes of the parish, grazing on his demesne for twelve oxen, sixty sheep 
and twenty pigs, and an additional twelve acres to provide a lamp in the 
church. Matthew de Columbars, grandson of Michael, added to these 
endowments the chapel of Bincknoll, near Broad Town in Wiltshire, and 
the tithes pertaining to it, with pannage for ten more pigs and a boar on 
his demesne, William Fitzherbert, Archbishop of York (1143-1147 and 
1153-1154), gave them the chapel of West Tytherley, on payment of an 
annual pension of one mark. Jocelin de Bohun, Bishop of Salisbury, in- 
vested them with the chapels of St. Peter and St. John, outside the east 
gate of Winchester, at the presentation of Stigand the chaplain. In this 
period, too, St. Denys acquired the church of St, Michael in Fleshmonger 
Street, Winchester, and that of Little Fakenham in Suffolk, given by 
Geoffrey de Hose in or before 1180. 

St. Denys was not a wealthy house, but the location of its estates and 
the nature of its benefactors is of interest. Henry I, when he established 
the Priory, endowed it with Portswood, the area between ‘Portefroda’ 
and the river Itchen, and part of Portefroda itself. In the twelfth century 
this estate comprised three carrucates of arable land, three groves of trees, 
a hundred acres of pasture, forty acres of meadow and forty acres of heath. 
In 1151 the adjoining manor of Northam was given to the Priory by 
William, son of Audoenus: this estate produced, in the fifteenth century, an 
annual revenue of £4, together with seven quarters four bushels of wheat 
and twenty-seven quarters of oats. 

In the twelfth century, too, St. Denys began to acquire estates further 
afield. Robert de Limesy gave Baddesley to the canons though they appear 
to have disposed of this property before 1291. Acquisition of property in 
Winchester probably began when Hugh the priest joined the house in the 
reign of Henry II, and gave to it his land in Tanner Street, and Robert de 
Limesy granted to the canons his land outside the walls of Winchester 
to provide them with a pittance on the anniversary of his father, Roger de 
Limesy, At Lockerley, St. Denys received one mill from Gilbert de Colum- 
bars and another from Walter Bassath. Baldwin de Portsia endowed the 
Priory with lands at Houghton and William Theobald gave to it a mill at 
Stratford sub castle, at which the men of Old Sarum were bound to 
erind their malt. William Brewer gave the house lands in Motisfont 
between 1190 and 1194, in Little Somborne and outside the west gate of 
Winchester. His chaplain, Osbert, gave land at Stockbridge, the grant 
being made in full burghmote of the town. In addition to these estates 
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lying at some distance from the monastery, St. Denys also owned lands in 
Allington and Shamblehurst, immediately to the north of Southampton. 
At Allington the Priory possessed mills and fish-ponds and it is of interest 
that, in 1258, these were considered to be within the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Southampton. Shamblehurst came to the canons in or shortly after 1234, 
by gift of Walter de Shamblehurst. 

In the thirteenth century the increasing prosperity of the town of 
Southampton is indicated by the numerous gifts of town property to 
St. Denys. About 1225 there began a series of gifts of houses in the town, 
of strips in the common fields and of areas in outlying fields held in 
severalty, that continued until about 1350 and were to be the principal 
source of the Priory’s modest wealth. Many of the town’s prosperous 
burgesses bequeathed a portion of their property to the house, and their 
wills throw considerable light on the social life of the town. John Horn, 
who died in September 1279, left to St. Denys two houses in Southampton, 
two acres in East Marlands, a barn and a garden, which the Priory was to 
enjoy after the death of his wife, Rose Gildenye. He also gave an altar 
cloth to St. Mary’s church and made provision for a lamp in the church of 
St. Lawrence. John Hughe, who died while on a visit to Wells at Christmas 
1327, arranged for the distribution of the more valuable articles from his 
wardrobe, his robe of white bluet and his tabard and hood of motley. 
Agnes, widow of William le Hordier, left a bed apiece to her sons John, 
Nicholas and Laurence and her daughter Margaret. To John she left a 
silver cup and a Flemish chest and to Nicholas a silver cup and a Spanish 
chest. Agnes, widow of John Sweyn, left Southampton on pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land in the spring of 1269, a journey from which she never 
returned. Her appointment of the Prior of St. Denys as trustee for her 
lands during her absence preserves the record of her pious voyage. 

No account roll of the Priory survives before the year 1426-1427. It 
appears from the list of pittances paid to the canons that they were only 
five in number at this time: the Prior, two canons in priest’s orders and 
two novices, Their domestic staff comprised a cook, a brewer who had 
charge of the fish-ponds, a janitor, a barber who was also the Prior's 
personal servant, an ostler and a stable boy. There is mention in this 
account of payment of a pension to William Flete, the last warden of the 
hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, 

Of the remaining religious houses in Southampton, the hospital of St. 
Julian or God’s House was the most important. Founded by Gervase de 
Hampton in 1185, it was endowed by him and by his brother, Roger, with 
lands in Southampton, West End, the Isle of Wight and Dorset. William 
de Chelegrave gave the hospital further land at West End and William 
de Redvers, Earl of Devon, increased its estate in the Isle of Wight, in the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century, God’s House, too, benefited from 
many gifts of property in Southampton. Among the donors was Dame 
Claramund, whose house in St. Michael’s parish was a landmark in the mid 
thirteenth century. She lived from about 1190 to about 1260, Her first 
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husband, named Brunus, died before 1221, and she married again, her 
second husband being Stephen Jociaume. The property that she acquired 
by these two marriages was extensive and she left a number of houses in 
Southampton and strips in the common fields to St. Denys and to God’s 
House. Nicholas, Prior of St. Denys, was one of her executors. After her 
death, William de Gloucester and Richard and Nicholas his brothers gave 
St. Denys further lands to provide masses for her soul. The founder's 
intention was that God’s House should provide a home for the poor and 
infirm of Southampton and a shelter for poor wayfarers, In the early 
thirteenth century it contained a master, two priests, a clerk, two to three 
brothers, three to nine sisters, three or more paupers and two to three 
indoor servants. The hospital was given to Queen’s Hall, Oxford, in 1343. 

Let us attempt a brief synthesis of the life of Southampton in the 
twelfth and thirteenth century. It was a town that lived by the sea, by its 
commerce with Western Europe and with the Mediterranean. Thus its life 
came to be dominated by the commercial body within it, the guild mer- 
chant. Yet its burgesses were not engaged solely in buying and selling or 
upon the high seas; many of them combined the life of business with the 
cultivation of the surrounding fields and the tending of their cattle. As in 
every town in medieval England, the Church played an important role, 
present at every occasion of private business or civic life and providing the 
shelter for wayfarers and for the sick so necessary in a port. It was upon 
these foundations that there was to develop the structure of life in South- 
ampton that was to continue to the sixteenth century, and in part, 
beyond. 
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. ..+ The Tyme of the merveillouse werroure and 
victorious Prince Kynge Henry the Vth and of his 


grete shippes’. 


English life was attempted invasion of France by English armies. 

The success of any expedition depended on English control of the 
Channel and on the government's capacity to transport large numbers of 
armed men across the sea. The last years of Edward III's reign were there- 
fore years of failure for England in the Hundred Years’ War with France. 
Though inefficient administration at home and domestic quarrels were 
perhaps the fundamental causes for English failure, English success could 
scarcely have proved possible without a greatly improved administration 
and husbanding of the country’s naval resources. It was a Southampton 
merchant, William Soper, who built up a Royal Navy for Henry V 
and as the King’s Clerk of Ships his administration helped to make possible 
Henry’s invasions of France. 

Before the reign of Henry V there was no really independent Royal 
Navy. Occasionally ships were bought for the royal service and very 
occasionally new ships were built, but they were always loaned out 
commercially on charter as merchant vessels when not required for 
defence. In time of war, ships and their crews were commandeered from 
their private owners. Most ships needed for naval activities were provided 
by the Cinque Ports, an obligation to provide ships and men for the 
royal service usually forming part of the conditions under which their 
charters of privileges were renewed. Additional troop-carrying transports 
could sometimes be hired from other European countries. Every oppor- 
tunity possible was taken to evade or escape the royal service, and there 
were no regular royal dockyards. Ships in the royal service, either by 
purchase or by construction, received many of their fittings via the Ward- 
robe, and when not at sea were moored in the Thames near the Tower. 
Any named royal ship was therefore always described as ‘of the Tower’. 
Simple repair work could be undertaken there, but more elaborate 
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refitting appears to have been carried out further down the river at Green- 
wich where the ships could be beached on the ‘Strond’. Naval administra- 
tion scarcely existed. The Cinque Ports had their own officers and in times 
of crisis merchant ships were commandeered for the royal service by a 
variety of local officials. Occasionally naval accounts were kept by some 
official in the royal civil service, and written up as Enrolled Accounts, A 
few of these have survived in the Public Record Office, and occasionally 
also the original accounts from which they were compiled, wages paid to 
mariners and victualling lists for example. The documentary evidence is 
slight; it is perhaps a fair reflection of the state of the Royal Navy. 

In 1377 the Government’s failures in France were being openly discussed 
in England, and an attempt was made, through Parliament, to improve 
the English naval forces, Many towns and cities were required to build 
ships for the Royal Navy. Amongst those listed was the ancient city of 
Winchester, then going through a difficult economic period as the result 
of the Black Death and the withdrawal of many of the inhabitants. The 
order to build a ship for the Royal Navy was a grievous blow, but at length 
it was provided and the city’s charter of liberties renewed free of charge. 
These Letters Patent of 1378 can still be seen, and are endorsed ‘because 
they made a balinger’, It is almost certain that the father of William 
Soper was Robert Soper, a well-known Winchester draper. If this be the 
case, for William mentioned his parents Robert and Clemency in his will 
and left three shillings and fourpence to Winchester Cathedral (not a usual 
thing for a Southampton man to do), the Sopers were perhaps a family 
who moved from Winchester to Southampton for economic reasons, and 
their first connection with the Royal Navy may have been the balinger of 
1378. Incidentally what naval accounts there are for the reign of Richard 
II show the royal ships to have been very few indeed, Amongst them was a 
Grace Dieu. None of these vessels were ever based on Southampton, for 
the port’s development had been almost entirely commercial. The coastal 
trade flourished, as did that with the Italian merchants, in the galleys of 
Venice and the carracks of Genoa. Southampton was a centre for merchant 
seamen, very experienced in handling small merchant craft, but with not 
much knowledge of larger ships. Moreover, despite certain natural ad- 
vantages—double tides, the nearness of good timber supplies and the 
long sheltered stretch of Southampton Water—it was not out of reach of 
the French and increased interest in the Navy was partly as a result of the 
burning of Southampton in the French raid of 1338. No real renewal of the 
war with France followed the accession of Richard IT, and it was not until 
the first years of Henry V’s reign that an attempt was made to build upa 
Royal Navy, composed of ships to be used more or less exclusively for the 
royal service. The main features of this attempt were a greatly increased 
total of ships, an increase in the tonnage of new ships, and an improve- 
ment in naval administration. At the same time there are details which 
suggest that the period was one of advance in methods of naval construc- 
tion, This development of the royal navy was to prove premature, but 
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its interest is very great as a part of Southampton and national history. 

On 17th July 1413 the then Clerk of Ships, Loveney, was succeeded by 
William Catton, ‘Keeper of the King’s Ships’. He was a Sussex man, 
probably from Rye or Winchelsea, and it is therefore not surprising to find 
the Navy still centred at the Tower, and in the Cinque Ports. His accounts 
have been enrolled, and one of them also exists as an original small roll of 
eight membranes wrapped round by a partly illegible and damped 
indenture. The indenture, dated 4th February 1420, was an agreement 
drawn up between Catton and Soper, and shows what the latter received 
when the Royal Navy was handed over to him. Soper had in fact already 
done a great deal of naval work before he became officially responsible for 
the whole administration. Catton’s first enrolled account refers to a hither- 
to unknown figure, John Chamberleyn, Clerk of Ships for Henry IV, but 
there can only be a brief mention here of what Soper’s predecessors did for 
the Royal Navy. Till the outbreak of war, Catton continued the old policy 
of loaning out the royal ships, and more than half of his income came from 
his sales of unwanted gear and from the freightage of royal ships going to 
Bordeaux in the wine trade. Several ships had come into the royal service 
from different quarters, and their refitting at different ports suggests a 
widespread naval activity. The Cog John de la Tour (220 tons) came from 
ristol, the ship Philip was refitted at Winchelsea, the Margaret (70 tons) 
‘newly made in Wales’ had previously been a mere barge, the Rud (or 
Red) Cogge (120 tons) had previously been Ja flaward de Gerrant. The 
master of the Margaret was William Payne, and her previous owner John 
Willyam, presumably a Welshman, still had a half share in her. He had 
entered the royal service as master of the Cog John, a large ship with a 
crew of constable, twenty-two cadets and twenty boys. The largest ship 
actually in commission was the Nicolas (330 tons), master William 
Robyson; a balinger of the same name was later to have a notorious career 
as a pirate, and the Duke of Suffolk was executed on her deck in 1450. In 
Catton’s first account, which covers the years 1413-1416, the most im- 
portant ship being made was the Trinity Royal (540 tons), master, 
Stephen Thomas. She was soon completed at Greenwich, possibly as an 
enlargement of an older vessel, and was Henry V’s flag ship for the crossing 
to Agincourt. Her crew numbered about two hundred, including the 
ship’s carpenter, and she had a newly made attendant-barge, the Folower. 
Catton’s second account runs from 21st March 1417 to 3rd February 1420, 
and shows the sale of old ships, and the refitting of prizes captured during 
the war, among them the balinger Katherine dela Tour, the carracks Paul 
and Christopher, and the ships Christopher Spayn, Marie Spayn and Marie 
Hulke of the Tower. The most interesting naval experiment as yet en- 
visaged had just been carried out at Winchelsea, of which town Catton was 
bailiff, where a great new ship, the Jesus (1,000 tons), was successfully 
completed. She had been laid down under the direct supervision of a master 
carpenter, William Gooday, who was relieved of his post on 27th Novem- 
ber 1416, and succeeded by Thomas Benet, ‘assigned to supervise’. 
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Though the Jesus was built at Winchelsea, her more important fittings 
came from London, her great mast, sail yard and bowsprit being towed 
by means of an ‘Iron called Swevill’, Her master was John Willyam, and 
the King sailed in her for the Norman expedition of 1417. She was clinker- 
built, and her increased tonnage and her later naval career represent a real 
triumph and a daring and successful experiment in ship-building. 

To this extensive naval activity at the Tower, at Greenwich and at 
Winchelsea as well as at other smaller ports, must be added an extensive 
programme of ship-building and refitting begun at Southampton in 
February 1414, under the supervision of William Soper. Soper was a 
wealthy Southampton merchant, with special interests in the cloth trade 
and in the coastal trade of the town. He was himself a ship owner, whose 
vessel the Julyan, 140 tons, with a crew of 39 sailors and master, was 
impressed for the royal service. Successful speculation in real estate made 
him one of the most wealthy men of his time, He held many local offices 
including that of Mayor in 1416-17 and 1424-5, and Member of Parliament 
in 1413, 1414, 1419, 1420, 1423, 1427, 1429-30, 1431, 1433, 1444 
and 1449. It is suggested that his official activities in connection with the 
Southampton petition of 1414 presented in the Parliament of that year 
brought him first to the Government’s notice. His wealth made it possible 
for him to advance huge sums of ready money, and his local status, his 
position in the county of Hampshire, as well as his practical knowledge of 
shipbuilding made him an obvious choice when it was decided to begin 
certain naval activities at Southampton. Between 1414 and 1418 Soper 
worked under Catton’s administration. On 8th February 1414, Soper 
began to collect workers and materials ‘for the making and amending of a 
great ship of Spain at Southampton’. This was the Seynt Cler de Ispan, 
master John Martyns, a Castillian. There is evidence to suggest that a 
difficult situation had arisen, for the Seynt Cler’s presence at Southampton 
appears to have been the result of piracy in which Soper was personally 
concerned. It was eventually agreed that certain articles should be 
returned to John Martyns including the ship’s dog, but the ship itself was 
officially handed over to Soper and from it he reconstructed a ‘new’ ship 
for the Royal Navy, the Holy Ghost of the Tower. The Seynt Cler had been 
moored at Hamble. She was towed round to Southampton and left in ‘le 
delfe’, obviously a kind of hollowed-out dock. Her Spanish origin suggests 
that she may have been carvel-built, yet the accounts seem to imply that 
she was rebuilt as a clinker-built ship, or more likely, that her hulk was 
re-used and patched where necessary. In any case the ‘new’ ship was 
quickly completed, and handed over on 13th November 1416 to her first 
master, Jordan Brownyng. The accounts record her size as 740 tons, so 
that she was larger than the Trinity Royal. She was elaborately carved and 
decorated with swans and antelopes, and flew gitons and standards 
variously embroidered with heraldic designs and other devices including 
ostrich feathers, St. George, the swan (a de Bohun badge), the royal arms, 
and the Holy Ghost. A retinue of smaller ships were built to go with her; a 
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balinger, the Ane (120 tons, master Richard Huskard), a little boat with 
thirty oars, and a ‘cox’ boat with a mast and twelve oars. The Ane was 
also elaborately decorated and was used by the King for short journeys. 
After Henry’s death she was sold to a Saltash sailor for £30. 

At the same time as the Holy Ghost and her retinue were being built, 
Soper was also working on the Gabriel, another example of the refitting of 
an old ship for the royal service. The refit of the Gabriel, a Breton prize, 
only cost £59 7s. 6}d., a little less than the amount obtained from the sale 
of her cargo, In April 1416, Soper was given a pension of twenty marks a 
year from the Southampton customs, and in July of the same year was 
commissioned, with John Hogekyn, a master carpenter, ‘to make a great 
ship with a balinger’. In December Robert Berd was appointed as ‘Sur- 
veyor for the great ship at Southampton’, 

Soper’s naval activities had become so widespread that it was obviously 
desirable to appoint a particular person to be responsible for this new 
venture. He supervised the preliminary work, however, and it is a matter 
of some local interest as to whereabouts this new ship was made. A ‘dock’ 
was built, surrounded by an enclosure of spines and stakes, and perhaps 
with a wall on the sea side, which could be removed at high tide for her 
launching. As Soper, Catton and Berd were always most careful to say 
where everything happened and whence came their supplies, and as the 
‘great ship’ soon to be known as the Grace Dieu is always spoken of as 
being built at Southampton, it is difficult for the present writer to believe 
that this does not mean what it says. For example, when Soper wrote 
Hamble, he meant Hamble, If the Grace Dieu was built in the larger area 
of Southampton Water or one of the creeks of harbours ‘within the port’ 
(in the technical medieval sense), the accounts would say so. Moreover, the 
necessity of assembling materials and feeding the workmen makes a site at 
Southampton much more practical. It is suggested that for practical 
reasons the ‘dock’ must have been near the naval storehouse and smithy, 
which Soper had to construct at Southampton, and also near his later office 
which was in Watergate. The storehouse is known to have been near 
Domus Dei to whose master, Walter Belle, Soper in fact sold it in 1423 for 
£66 13s. 4d. It may have been the ‘long house’ of other Southampton 
documents. However, there was not room at Southampton for extensive 
refitting as well as new building, The Grace Diew could succeed the Holy 
Ghost in the same ‘dock’, or near it, but the repeated refitting and mainten- 
ance essential to a clinker-built fleet had to be done at Hamble. Here 
Soper built two other storehouses, and fortified the entrance with a wooden 
bulwark tower, and a spiked wooden pale. He had also to supervise the 
whole sphere of naval supplies, deal with sub-contractors (provisors), 
supervise crews, provide naval transports when needed, and oversee the 
whole sphere of naval administration, In February 1420 he was made 
Keeper and Governor of the King’s Ships at a salary of {40 a year, The 
Grace Dieu, begun in 1416, was practically complete by July 1418, when 
the Bishop of Bangor came down to Southampton to bless her. In December 
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of the same year William Payne was appointed her master. It must 
have been an uneasy honour. She was the greatest of Henry V’s ships, 
1,400 tons of painstaking clinker-built construction, but far from success- 
ful. Almost as soon as she was launched there must have been doubts 
about the suitability of clinker-construction for a vessel of that size. She 
leaked continually, and probably once on the water it would have been a 
major task to have berthed her again. Incidentally, an important point is 
of course the fact that there was nowhere at Southampton for her to tie 
up. The great Italian ships had to unload their goods by tender. The 
difficulties of the Grace Dieu increased as time went by, and it became 
only too apparent that she was never going to be seaworthy. No attempt 
therefore was made to provide her with a full working crew, and her 
decoration, ornaments and furniture were cut down to a bare minimum. A 
feature which complicated the situation even more was the very real 
difficulty of getting men to work on her, and an interesting document 
preserved at the Public Record Office shows that Soper had had to bring 
a very large number of men to Southampton from the West Country. 
Many of them deserted, and an order was issued to arrest and imprison 
the defaulters, who came from a variety of towns and villages in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. Soper had continual labour troubles despite the fact 
that he paid above the legal wage as laid down by the Statute of Labourers. 

At some time after her blessing by the Bishop of Bangor, the Grace Dieu 
was either towed or sailed round to Bursledon where she remained tossing 
‘in le Rode’ for the next twelve years. She was continually maintained by 
ships’ carpenters and caulkers under a quarter master, John Gyrdeler, 
but was eventually beached on a mud berth in the Hamble River by her 
old master, Payne. She may still be seen at certain very low tides, and has 
been the subject of extensive maritime archeological exploration. As a 
result a fair amount is known of the methods of the men who built her, 
and of the three-skin clinker construction. On the night of 6th January 
1439 she was struck by lightning, and almost burnt out. 

Like all Henry's great ships the Grace Diew had her own attendant 
vessels, and they were built at Southampton under Soper’s direction. The 
Valentine, a balinger of one hundred tons, master Richard Rowe, had a 
crew of seventy-five sailors and three boys. After the King’s death, she was 
hired out to an Italian merchant, Paul Morell, but was eventually sold for 
{80 to John Jon and John Emery of Southampton. The Falconer, eighty 
tons, master George Maxtowe, like the Valentine, also had her own cock- 
boat and pump, a necessary piece of equipment for a clinker-built ship, She 
was also sold in 1423, but to a London merchant, Adam Forster. The total 
‘retinue’ of the Grace Dieu appears to have been two balingers, two boats 
and three ‘coks’, They were probably intended as tugs for the great 
unwieldy ship, 

Between 1414 and 1420, therefore, a number of new ships were added 
to the Royal Navy by construction at Southampton under Soper’s direc- 
tion. They were the Grace Dieu (1,400 tons), the Holy Ghost (740 tons), the 
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Ane (120 tons), the Gabriel, the Valentine (100 tons) and the Falconer (80 
tons). On top of this extensive naval construction crowded into a few years, 
concentrated in the actual port, and undoubtedly straining its resources to 
the utmost, Soper was also responsible for the maintenance and refitting 
of what was almost the whole fleet. Government policy had decided that 
the fleet was now best and most safely kept in the shelter of the Bursledon- 
Hamble River, behind Soper’s recently erected fortifications. Not only 
did he have to find the labourers, skilled and unskilled, to work on the ships, 
but he had also to scour the countryside for materials and arrange for 
their transport and safe-keeping; he had both to engage and pay off crews 
and find maintenance crews (ship keepers) when the vessels were laid up 
for refitting. It is significant that he employed Italian and Portuguese 
sailors to work on the Jesus. Every ship berthed for refitting had its own 
dock consisting of a staked enclosure, and this had to be cleared away 
each time a ship was re-launched. Soper also had to provide armed and 
efficient naval transport whenever it was needed, perhaps for a voyage 
to France, perhaps for a brief coastal expedition. Long after the death of 
Henry V Soper in fact was responsible for this aspect of naval administra- 
tion, and it was he who made the necessary arrangements for the voyage of 
Margaret of Anjou to England on the eve of her wedding to Henry VI. 
To the difficulties already mentioned might be added the Government’s 
habit of sending experienced ship workers off to the French wars; Goday, the 
Jesus’ master-carpenter, disappeared in this way. Above all, Soper’s 
financial difficulties must have been very great indeed. Money was only 
given him in instalments and for many years he was owed considerable 
sums. A list of the ships in his care in 1417-18 after the return of many of 
them from the Norman expedition perhaps gives the best idea of the 
extent of Soper’s naval responsibilities. This list must not be regarded as a 
final navy list for the early years of Soper’s administration, but it provides 
an impressive array. First came the four ‘great ships’, the Grace Dieu, 
the Trinity Royal, the Jesus, and the Holy Ghost. Others described as ships 
(that is as naves) were the Katherine, the Margaret, the Grand Marie, the 
Nicolas, the Marie Brition, the Holigost Spayn, the Thomas which was 
refitted at Deptford under the supervision of David Savage, Soper’s 
servant, the Philip, the Rudcogge, the Little Trinity and the Margaret, 
the last described as old and broken. Next possibly in size to the four great 
ships were the carracks, prizes or purchases into the Royal Navy, the 
George, the Paul, Christopher, Andrew, Peter, Marie Sandwich, and Marie 
Hampton, Balingers, with one or more sails, but relying also on oars, 
varied greatly in size; early on Soper had the misfortune to lose the Little 
John in a storm off Southampton, but he was left with at least nine others, 
the Swan, the James, the George, the Gabriel Harfleur, the Nicolas, the 
Craccher, the Ane, the Roos and the Katherine Britton. He had also at least 
one galley, but its gear was dispersed to other ships, two barges (Valentine 
and Marie Britton), and a number of little boats, ‘followers’ and ‘coks’. 
The sudden death of the King in 1422 brought this period of naval 
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development to a premature end. Soper had first to revert to the old 
practice of hiring out the Royal Navy to wealthy merchants, and he was 
soon instructed by the Privy Council to sell off the surplus ships. The ‘big 
four’ were left alone behind a great chain placed across the Hamble 
estuary. The Grace Dieu, the Trinity Royal and the Holy Ghost remained 
there to rot away, though at first fairly constant attempts to maintain them 
were made, and Soper even had a contract with an experienced diver who 
worked on the Holy Ghost. The Jesus, obviously regarded as a success, was 
eventually towed round to Southampton and given to two members of 
Cardinal Beaufort’s household, She was stripped of her gear, and the hulk 
left to disintegrate. The fate of the Jesus must raise the question as to 
whether or not it was this ship which was found in an excavation in 
Southampton harbour in 1848, Contemporary observers noted not only 
her great size, but the similarity of her construction to that of the vessel 
in the Bursledon River, now known to be the Grace Dieu. It is unlikely that 
the ship found in 1848 could possibly have been a merchant vessel. The 
Jesus at 1,000 tons, and of the same clinker construction as the Grace Dieu, 
seems the most likely answer. 

In the winter of 1436 Soper built the Little Jesus at Bursledon using 
material from an old ship, the Falconer, an attendant of the Jesus. No 
balinger really fit for the royal service was available. The Ane had been 
sold, the Roos and the Gabriel Harfleur had probably rotted away. The 
Little Jesus was built under the guidance of an experienced sea captain 
Jordan Brownyng, who had formerly been master of the Holy Ghost. 
Her first master was Richard Rowe, another of Soper’s old friends, who 
launched her from the stocks, and took her over to Normandy with a crew 
of sixty men. Her victualling accounts show her stocked with bread, flour, 
salt meat, beer and candles, She was the only new sailing ship built for the 
Royal Navy between 1422 and 1451. In 1439 Soper obtained a lease of the 
Water Gate, for one hundred and twenty years on payment of one red rose 
annually. This probably remained as his naval headquarters, as well as his 
private office. 

In 1441 Soper, now an old man, gave up his naval appointment as clerk 
of the ships. He remained as official Controller to his successor, Richard 
Clyvedon, whose accounts cover the period 1441 to 1451. Clyvedon was a 
mere courtier, holding a number of small appointments including a New 
Forest sinecure. Nothing was done for the navy except to salvage old 
pieces of gear from the burnt-out Grace Dieu, and to sell off other equip- 
ment including the great anchor Tynketawe from the Holy Ghost, which 
was passed on to the Grace Dieu of Hull, a large merchant ship of Hull 
purchased into the Royal Navy. It is the appearance of this later and other 
Grace Diew in local documents which has confused some historians and 
led to the belief that the royal Grace Diew was a success and that the 
carcass in the Hamble is a Viking vessel. Nothing could be more erron- 
eous, and indeed an examination of some of the timber shows it to have 
been growing in the early fifteenth century. 
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With all his naval cares and troubles Soper yet found time to take 
a leading part in the affairs of Southampton and of the county. He was 
often engaged in litigation, not always with right on his side. He was an 
important property holder in Southampton, and a merchant whose goods 
went to many parts of Europe. He married twice, but left no heir. His will, 
dated 8th November 1458 and enrolled in the Southampton Oak Book, 
shows him to have reached a peaceful and prosperous old age, leaving 
behind numerous properties and much silver plate as well as a fine marble 
tomb in the Friars’ Minor church, in which he was buried. No ship of the 
size of his Grace Dieu was to be built again in England until the reign of 
Charles I, and then only against the advice of experienced sailors, South- 
ampton’s future was not to be linked with the Royal Navy, but with the 
trade and commerce which was eventually to make her the greatest port 
of southern England. 
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Merchants and Shipping in 
Medieval Southampton 


by ALWYN A. RUDDOCK 


one of the leading ports of England. Throughout this period foreign 

merchantsand shipping were attracted in ever-increasing numbers to the 
finest harbour on the south coast, and the town growing up on the little 
peninsula at the head of Southampton Water assumed an extraordinary 
cosmopolitan character. Gascons and Flemings, Spaniards and Italians 
brought their vessels to anchor in the harbour and established flourishing 
alien colonies in the town, contributing not a little to the life of the com- 
munity and stimulating the local merchants to extend their activities in an 
ever-widening radius overseas, 

The Norman Conquest in 1066 and the establishment of a foreign king 
on the English throne brought the first big influx of alien merchants into 
Southampton. Winchester was then the capital of England, the seat of the 
Court and centre of government, and Southampton was the natural port of 
transit between the English capital and William's native duchy of 
Normandy. Norman-French merchants following the Conqueror to 
England settled in Southampton, developing a brisk passenger traffic 
and a regular trade in commodities with the ports of northern France. 
Domesday Book shows that twenty years after the conquest no less than 
sixty-five Norman-French settlers had established themselves in the 
town, The church they built and dedicated to St. Michael, patron saint 
of Normandy, still stands to-day in St. Michael’s Square, and a road 
nearby, which still retains its medieval name of French Street, marks the 
site of their former dwellings there. For three centuries the language they 
spoke became the official language of the town, all the earliest town records 
being written in Norman-French, including the famous Oak Book of 
Southampton which contains the regulations of the medieval merchant 
gild. 

A royal marriage in the twelfth century strengthened England’s links 
with the continent and brought a fresh influx of foreign merchants and 
shipping to Southampton. The marriage of Henry II and the heiress 
Eleanor of Aquitaine added the fertile wine-producing region of Gascony 
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to the English crown and greatly stimulated the import trades in wines,* 
Merchants from Bordeaux and La Rochelle, the principal wine ports of 
Gascony and Poitou, brought their cargoes of wine to Southampton and 
carried back cargoes of corn, wool and hides in return. A number of them 
settled in the town under the King’s protection and the site of their 
quarter in the medieval town is still indicated by the name of Rochelle 
Lane. Another royal marriage greatly stimulated trade between England 
and the ports of Spain when in 1254 Prince Edward, heir to the English 
throne, married Eleanor of Castille. At Eleanor’s request the English king 
granted special privileges and protection to Spanish merchants establish- 
ing themselves in Southampton, which was excellently situated, geo- 
graphically, for the development of trade between the two countries, 
Other merchants and shipping also arrived from Flanders, and together 
with the traders and their wares came pilgrims from many parts of 
Europe en route for the shrine of St. Swithin at Winchester and the journey 
to Canterbury to the famous shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket. Activity in 
the port reached its climax each year in September, when the internation- 
ally famous fair of St. Giles at Winchester drew forcign merchants from 
all parts of the continent to Southampton. Throughout the sixteen day 
duration of the fair the harbour was filled with foreign shipping, Normans 
and Gascons, Provengals and Flemings, Spaniards and Portuguese arrived 
for the opening of the fair, and returning, shipped their purchases in 
Southampton again for the homeward voyage. 

The men of Southampton were not content, however, to see the town’s 
overseas trade monopolized in alien hands, Seeing the profits to be made 
in the wine trade with Gascony, they sought to gain a share themselves. 
In the thirteenth century the carrying trade in wines was very largely the 
monopoly of the shipping and mariners of Bayonne, and a copy of the 
famous Rolls of Oléron, a code of sea law devised in Aquitaine primarily 
for the regulation of the wine trade, is entered in the Oak Book of South- 
ampton side by side with the regulations of the merchant gild—clear 
indication of the importance of the Gascon trade to the Hampshire port. 
But at length enterprising Southampton burgesses began to send their 
ships to Bordeaux and La Rochelle in the vintage season, and a vigorous 
group of prosperous English vintners made a determined effort to wrest 
the wine trade of the port from the hands of the alien merchants. The long 
battle for domination of the trade had already begun by 1235, when 
Walter le Flemyng, a leading gildsman of Southampton and a great 
benefactor of the town, sent his ships La Heitée and La Jonetle to Bordeaux 
and La Rochelle to trade for wines. The earliest Bordeaux customs account 
which survives to-day shows ships from Southampton and other English 
ports well established in the trade in 1308, although foreign shipping was 


*Iam much indebted for the following account of the Gascony wine trade to an 
unpublished D, Phil. thesis of Oxford University (1952) by Miss M. K. James 
ronan ‘The Non-Sweet Wine Trade of England in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 

turies’. 
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still numerically supreme. By present day standards the ships employed 
were very small, few being more than 80 or roo tons burden. The courage 
and determination of generations of long forgotten Hampshire sailors 
commands our admiration when we reflect that the vintage had to be 
brought home when the calm weather of the summer months was over 
and autumnal gales frequently brought disaster to the primitive unwieldy 
vessels of the time, Yet the struggle for domination of the wine trade 
continued throughout the fourteenth century, and among those sturdy 
merchant-shipowners of Southampton who every year wrested an increas- 
ing share of it from Gascon hands we find a redoubtable woman, Florence, 
called ‘the Stout’, widow of a certain Thomas Nusclyng, whose ships 
Seinte Marie Cogge and Nicholas de Hampton took a very active part in 
the struggle with the aliens. 

At last the battle was won, and the English merchants and shipowners 
triumphantly controlled the lucrative Gascony trade in Southampton 
and in other English ports. Now each year a great spontaneous seasonal 
movement of English shipping was seen when the English wine fleet 
gathered to fetch home the autumn vintage from Bordeaux, At the 
appointed season vessels from every port around the coast of England 
collected in the Solent and Spithead in the shelter of the Isle of Wight, 
where the Cowes Roads afforded an unparalleled place of rendezvous 
for ships and seamen. From Newcastle and Hull, from Boston and 
Yarmouth and London they came, and others sailed round from Bristol, 
Chester and other ports in the west country to join the merchants’ fleet. 
The largest vessels in Southampton sailed down the estuary to join them, 
and when all had come, the fleet set sail for Gascony. Upon arrival five or 
six weeks were spent at anchor in the river Gironde while the merchants 
exchanged their wool and hides for Gascon wines, returning early in 
December to distribute their casks in good time for the festivities of 
Christmas and Twelfth Night. 

While all this was going on, English merchants shipping from South- 
ampton had become extremely active in another branch of the cross- 
Channel trade—the shipment of wool to Flanders. If the foreign merchant 
could bring a tempting variety of luxuries to English ports, England, for 
her part, possessed the chief supplies of one of Europe’s most essential 
raw materials, for English wool was unrivalled in the Middle Ages for its 
strength and quality. In particular, it was in great demand in Flanders, 
where one of the earliest industrialized areas of Europe was already 
developing around Bruges, Ghent, Dordrecht and other Flemish towns 
whose clothworkers made up English wool into fine cloth of many types 
for distribution throughout the length and breadth of Europe. The 
hinterland of the port of Southampton produced abundant supplies of 
wool for export. More than 29,000 sheep grazed on the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s estates in 1259, and the priory of St. Swithin’s maintained a 
flock of some 20,000 early in the next century. The monks and lay brothers 
in various monastic establishments in Hampshire tended huge flocks, 
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and wool from Beaulieu and Netley abbeys, Christchurch priory and other 
religious houses likewise came to Southampton for exportation. Beyond 
the Hampshire borders the vast expanse of Salisbury Plain was devoted to 
sheep rearing, and the Berkshire downs and the Cotswolds produced 
further supplies of very high quality, The earliest surviving accounts of 
customs levied on exports from Southampton show that an annual average 
of about 2,000 sacks of wool was being exported from the town between 
1290 and 1300, each sack weighing 364 pounds of wool. Flemish merchants 
came eagerly to Southampton seeking English wools, but English mer- 
chants and ships were also very active in the trade, carrying their wools 
across to Flanders and N.E. France side by side with the Flemish vessels. 
Burgesses of Southampton, such as Henry de Lym, Robert Inkepenne, 
Adam le Horder and Robert le Mercer became wealthy in a trade they 
shared with the big wool dealers from inland towns, such as William of 
Dunstable, William of Micheldever, John Quik of Winchester and Stephen 
Wolvel of Andover. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century the excellence of the English 
wool clip attracted the shipping and merchants of still another European 
country to Southampton. The chief industrial area in southern Europe 
in the Middle Ages was in northern Italy, where Florence, Lucca, Bologna, 
Milan and other Italian cities had attained a scale of industrial and com- 
mercial development far in advance of anything in northern Europe. 
At first the Italian merchants, travelling from Italy overland, bought 
English wool in Flanders from the English and Flemish exporters, but 
soon they came to value it above all other European sources of supply and 
began to send their ships to English ports to cut out the Flemish middle- 
men and fetch it themselves from England. Once a regular sea route had 
been established between England and Italy, Southampton was in the 
forefront of the trade by virtue of its geographical position and fine 
harbour, Ships and galleys from Genoa were loading wool in Southampton 
as early as 1305 and in Florence the mercantile books and ledgers of the 
firm of Bardi, happily still preserved for us to-day, show the Italian 
export agent landing at Southampton in the fourteenth century and riding 
round to the neighbouring abbeys of Netley and Beaulieu to contract in 
advance with the abbots for the purchase of the entire monastic clip. In 
particular, this Florentine firm rated the flocks at Beaulieu, on the borders 
of the New Forest, as some of the best in England. The Italians purchased 
increasing quantities of English wool, and much of it they exported in 
galleys and ships from Southampton. Southampton customs accounts 
show that by 1335 the average yearly export from the port had risen to 
some 3,250 sacks, which represented about ten per cent. of the entire 
export of wool from England at that period. 

Southampton grew very prosperous as a result of all this activity, 
but it was not to last. Her geographical position, an unrivalled asset in 
time of peace, has always rendered her particularly vulnerable in war, and 
the normal development of the town received a catastrophic setback at the 
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beginning of the Hundred Years’ War when the French took it by surprise 
one Sunday morning in 1338 and burnt it with fearful carnage and devasta- 
tion. Merchants and shipping forsook the harbour for Bristol and other 
ports far removed from the danger of renewed attack, and for some years 
the town’s trade slumped dismally. Military preparations for the pro- 
jected invasion of France replaced its normal peacetime activities, but the 
victualling of ships and soldiers was a poor substitute for its former 
flourishing trades. In 1348 plague and pestilence brought desolation and 
misery when the Black Death swept through England, carrying off nearly 
a quarter of the population, The hazards of war and renewed attacks on 
the town by the French added to the general decline and by 1377 the 
town’s population had been reduced to 1,700—small indeed when com- 
pared to London, which had about 34,900 inhabitants at that time. 

Peace with France, however, removing the danger of invasion, brought 
about a swift recovery of the town in the reign of Richard II. The wine 
trade with Gascony expanded again, and Southampton was quickly 
established as the principal importing and distributing centre for wines on 
the south coast of England. By 1400 an average of about 2,500 tuns of 
wine were being brought in through the port each year, representing nearly 
a quarter of the entire English wine import at that period. The export of 
wool was resumed and to this was added a rapidly expanding export trade 
in cloth. Wartime conditions, cutting down importation from the Low 
Counties, had given a great fillip to the making of cloth in England, The 
industry spread throughout the great wool producing districts of the west 
country, and Salisbury became one of the foremost cloth producing towns 
in the country. A great deal of this cloth was now brought to South- 
ampton for exportation. Local vessels, such as the Christopher, the Marie, 
the Michael and the Blithe of Hampton carried cloth to Gascony to 
exchange for wine, or pushed further south to exchange it in the Atlantic 
ports of Spain and Portugal for the produce of the Iberian peninsula. In 
Southampton the building of Polymond Hall by John Polymond, nine 
times mayor of the town and owner of some of the largest vessels of the 
port, afforded a striking demonstration of the renewed prosperity and 
profits of such trades. 

Foreign merchants also returned with the establishment of peace, 
and ships from Portugal and Spain anchored in the harbour side by side 
with vessels from Danzig and the Low Countries bringing Hanseatic 
merchants and their wares to England. Above all, merchants and shipping 
from the Mediterranean ports came in ever-increasing numbers, now being 
attracted by the products of the English cloth industry as much as English 
wool. Great three-masted carracks from Genoa came to anchor in the 
harbour, dwarfing the shipping of the northern European ports. These 
were the Queen Marys and Queen Elizabeths of their day, sometimes attain- 
ing 600 or 700 tons burden. The celebrated Venetian state galley fleet 
arrived each year, and still more galleys came from Barcelona, Long 
graceful vessels, rowed by a crew of some 200 oarsmen, and famous for 
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their speed and reliability, these galleys were always entrusted with the 
transportation of the most precious freight, and unloaded cargoes of 
exotic luxury goods in Southampton. The fifteenth century saw the 
Florentine state galley fleet making Southampton its chief port of call 
in England, and ships from Savona and Naples, Ragusa and Majorca 
arriving from time to time. Trade between England and the Mediterranean 
ports tended to centralize increasingly in Southampton, for her splendid 
harbour afforded an unrivalled anchorage for the largest medieval vessels 
afloat and her easy communication by road with London made her the 
ideal outport on the English Channel for the capital. 

Among the town archives are many leather bound ledgers of the local 
customs officials, whose yellowed parchment folios give a vivid picture of 
the town’s trade at this time. The bales and packages displayed in the 
little customs house at the bottom of High Street included commodities 
from every corner of the medieval world, Spices such as pepper and ginger, 
cinnamon, nutmegs, cloves and galingale appeared very frequently, for the 
Italians had a virtual monopoly of the spice trade from the East. There 
was also a great variety of drugs for the English apothecaries, such as 
cassia fistula and senna, camphor and colocynth, wormwood, balsam, 
aloes and opoponax, and with these came rosewater and incense, bales of 
oriental silks and carpets, pearls and rubies and other precious stones 
from the Orient. From Crete and Cyprus came sweet wines such as malm- 
sey, muscadell and Romeney, which were rapidly becoming popular in 
England in the fifteenth century. From the Italian cities came bales of 
cloth of gold and silver, deep piled velvet, taffetas, damask and sarcenet, 
with suits of burnished armour and weapons from Milan, Goblets and 
glasses, both coloured and crystal-clear, came from the famous Venetian 
glassworks at Murano, together with bales of parchment and books which 
had been laboriously copied out by hand in Italy in the days before the 
invention of the printing press. Sugar loaves, comfits, candied peel and a 
great variety of Mediterranean fruits arrived from Italy and Spain, 
while from the ports of North Africa the Catalans brought in dates and 
leopard skins, ostrich feathers and ivory, monkeys, parrots and other 
unfamiliar pets for the children of noble English households, From Spain 
and Portugal also came olive oil and wines, and fine Spanish leather 
tanned in Cordova and other Moorish towns. From Danzig and the Baltic 
shores Hanseatic merchants brought furs and corn and timber to South- 
ampton, while from the industrial cities of Flanders both English and 
foreign traders brought an extraordinary variety of miscellaneous manu- 
factures. Boots and shoes, linen, and clothing of all types, tapestries and 
napery, kettles, frying pans, scissors and spectacles, stirrups and spurs 
came in, with bricks and wainscot, garlic, hops, and herring and stockfish 
in the Lenten season. 

The distribution of all these commodities throughout England was 
very largely concentrated in the hands of the big wholesale merchants 
and burgesses of Southampton. The skiffs and lighters of local boatmen 
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took casks of wine and bales of fruit and spices and piles of household 
wares to ports and creeks all along the south coast and even further afield. 
Carts and pack-horses carried similar loads by road to London and a score 
of inland towns and villages. Exotic luxuries were usually sent straight- 
way to London, for there was not a good market for jewels and costly 
materials in provincial towns. But the great cloth-making industry of 
south-west England absorbed increasing quantities of dyes and alum, and 
the castles of the Earl of Arundel and other noblemen, the households of 
the bishops of Winchester and Salisbury, and the various monastic estab- 
lishments in the vicinity bought a great deal of wine, sugar, spices and 
southern fruits. Day after day heavily laden carts rumbled out under 
Bargate for destinations in south-west England or the Midlands, and in 
return, they brought back packs of cloth for export, and bulging sacks of 
wool from the Cotswold hills, whose flocks produced the finest fleece in 
the whole country, 

A vigorous Italian colony was established in Southampton in the 
fifteenth century. Venetian and Genoese business firms opened branches 
in the town and independent commission agents from Florence, Lucca 
and Milan made Southampton their headquarters, operating on behalf of 
many different merchants. They rented some of the finest houses in Bugle 
Street, such as Bolehall, the West Hall and Polymond Hall, and brought 
up their families there, with clerks and household servants and even a few 
slaves from Italy. The town must have had a very cosmopolitan air at that 
time, for a large floating population of visiting merchants and seamen 
from foreign shipping in the harbour filled the cobbled streets and crowded 
into the Dolphin, the Star, the Crown and many other taverns. The round 
voyage from Italy to England and Flanders and back took about eleven or 
twelve months on an average, and it was the Italians’ custom to find a 
safe harbour and lay up in winter quarters for three or four months during 
the worst part of the year, when most of the crews would come ashore to 
seek lodgings on land. Galley captains and patrons were received in the 
homes of the richest Southampton merchants; the oarsmen, cooks, 
trumpeters and other members of the galley and carrack crews lodged with 
the poorer craftsmen and shopkeepers. Each Sunday they would gather 
to hear Mass at their selected places of worship in the town, The Floren- 
tines worshipped in St. John’s church in French Street, which they adorned 
with gifts of tapestries and other furnishings, brought with them from 
Italy and Flanders. The Venetians gathered to worship in the chapel of St. 
Nicholas, patron saint of sailors, and their seamen who died in the port 
were buried in a communal grave before the altar there. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Italians encountered 
many difficulties in their trade and their numbers dwindled in South- 
ampton. Wars in Italy, the advance of the conquering Turk in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the diversion of the spice trade from Italy to Portugal 
and Antwerp after the discovery of the route to India around the Cape of 
Good Hope all contributed to the contraction of Italian trade in English 
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waters. The Florentine state galleys were abandoned; Genoese shipping 
fell off, and by the reign of Henry VIII the Venetian state galleys alone 
remained of all the Italian and Catalan galley fleets which had visited the 
harbour in former years. A vivid glimpse of one of their last visits to 
Southampton is given in the despatches of the Venetian ambassador who 
was present when Henry VIII came to Southampton in 1518 and was 
entertained aboard the galleys in the harbour with banquets and fireworks 
and an astonishing display of tightrope walking. But eventually the 
Venetian galleys sailed away for the last time in 1534. The great days of 
Southampton’s medieval trade were coming to an end. 

The decline of Italian trade and shipping, however, gave an opportunity 
to ship owners and merchants of Southampton to take over some of the 
trade between England and Italy and push their ships through the Straits 
of Gibraltar into Mediterranean ports. Hitherto trade with Gascony and 
the Iberian peninsula and the cross-Channel trade, together with a flourish- 
ing shipbuilding industry, had provided the mainstay of the commercial 
classes in Southampton, but now once again they prepared to extend the 
radius of their activities still further. Some members of the Italian colony 
had become denizens, marrying the daughters of local English families, 
and settling permanently in the town. For example, Gabriel Corbet, 
sheriff of Southampton in 1453, was a naturalized Venetian, and Chris- 
topher Ambrose, twice mayor of Southampton in the reign of Henry VII, 
first appeared in the town as a young Florentine merchant named Cristo- 
foro Ambrogi, Such naturalized Italians made their newly acquired 
English relatives familiar with the advanced business techniques already 
in use in Italy, such as double entry book-keeping and the use of letters of 
credit and bills of exchange, and also assisted them to establish a very 
profitable trade to the Mediterranean in English ships. Southampton 
merchants and seamen now went to Italy and Sicily, Crete and Rhodes, 
Constantinople and Alexandria, and the records of the English College at 
Rome show a number of them lodging there in the early sixteenth century, 
having left their ships at Leghorn and gone on pilgrimage to Rome. 

This trade made some Southampton merchants very wealthy, judged 
by contemporary standards. A spate of new building made the High 
Street one of the fairest streets in all England, according to one Tudor 
visitor, and finest of all was the new Bull Hall, home of Harry Huttoft, 
twice mayor of the town and a leading importer of Mediterranean wines. 
‘The houses of such merchants were crammed with oriental carpets and 
carved furniture from overseas, and their tables were loaded with silver 
plate, sparkling Venetian glasses and colourful platters from Spanish and 
Italian potteries. From Italy, too, they brought curious new styles of dress 
and fashions to the town, importing foreign wearing apparel which they 
paraded on Sundays and feast days, cherished for years in great wooden 
presses, and bequeathed to friends and relatives in their wills. Men 
walked the streets in gay attire—doublets and cloaks of crimson damask 
and scarlet velvet, hose and jerkins of chamlet in tawny, russet and green, 
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and hats from Milan adorned with jewelled clasps. The vogue for all things 
Italian which appears so often in the plays of Shakespeare was already in 
full swing in Southampton half a century before the birth of the greatest 
English playwright. 

But this prosperity did not last very long. The activities of the Barbary 
corsairs and the growth of Turkish naval power in the Mediterranean 
proved a great deterrent to the English voyages. Many a sailor from 
Hampshire languished in captivity in the corsairs’ stronghold in Algiers; 
the voyages fell off and trade diminished. The big capitalists of London, 
growing wealthy on less hazardous branches of trade, were now increas- 
ingly dominating England’s commercial life, which centred more and 
more on London. One by one young and enterprising Southampton 
merchants succumbed to the pull of the capital and left the decaying port. 
By the death of Henry VIII the great days of Southampton’s medieval 
prosperity had also come to an end. 
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Elizabethan Southampton 


by A. L. MERSON 


HEN Elizabeth I became queen in 1558 Southampton was 

\ / \ / no longer, as she had been only fifty years before, a great inter- 

national port and one of the principal centres of England’s 
trade with the Mediterranean. Her massive walls and gates, her quays 
and warehouses, her hierarchy of officials and the pomp of her municipal 
life remained as legacies of the past and responsibilities for the present; 
but the economic basis of her medieval prosperity had crumbled. The 
Italian galley fleets had vanished, and the private Venetian vessels which 
still brought sweet wines and currants to England from the Levant 
preferred to unload off Margate or in the Thames. The receipts of the royal 
customs collectors at Southampton were little more than one-tenth of 
what they had been at the end of Henry VII’s reign. 

This striking change in Southampton’s fortunes was due to the revolu- 
tion in European trade routes which took place in the early sixteenth 
century as a result of the decline of the Italian cities, the opening of the 
Cape route to the East, and the rise of Antwerp as a central emporium 
where products from all parts of the world were exchanged. The mer- 
chants of London, who handled a large and increasing proportion of 
England’s home and foreign trade, concentrated their attention on the 
Netherlands and even for their remaining trade with southern Europe 
no longer needed, because of navigational improvements, to use an out- 
port on the south coast. Southampton had become a provincial port, 
linking the Hampshire basin and the smaller towns along the coast of 
Sussex and Dorset with the European coastline from the Netherlands in 
the north down to Spain in the south; and this continued to be the 
character of her trade throughout the Elizabethan period and beyond. 

The town’s smaller merchants dealt principally in canvas and linen 
cloth, prunes, paper and other products brought in tiny vessels from 
northern France; its wealthier merchants traded also in bigger ships to 


F.N.—The Author of this essay, though solely responsible for it, is deeply indebted 
to the work, published and unpublished, of Dr. A. A. Ruddock and Mrs. 
J. L. Thomas. 
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south-western France for salt, wine and woad, and to Spain, Portugal 
and the Azores for wine, oil, fruits and green woad; the principal export in 
both cases being English woollen cloth. This overseas trade, however, on 
which the livelihood of the townsmen was based, was not conducted only 
by Southampton merchants or carried only in Southampton ships. Much 
of the trade with northern France was carried by Channel Islanders in 
their own boats, and their claim to enjoy preferential rates of petty custom 
and to sell freely to non-townsmen on market days caused jealousy among 
the burgesses who wished to monopolise the wholesale dealing in imported 
canvas. Woad, too, was brought into the port for distribution to the cloth 
industry throughout south-western England not only by townsmen, but 
by merchants of Bristol, Taunton and other towns, Charters and by- 
laws provided that only burgesses might have the buying and distribution 
of it; but the ‘foreign’ importers were prepared to pay large sums to the 
town for licences to sell directly to country clothiers. 

At the beginning of Elizabeth's reign Southampton had little shipping 
and, above all, very few ships large enough for the Biscay voyage. Even 
the coast trade was carried mainly in boats belonging to the smaller 
ports, which brought their fish, cloth or iron to Southampton for export 
and collected the canvas, woad or wine arrived from overseas. The 
bourgeoisie of Southampton were not principally shipowners or even 
traders overseas, but wholesale dealers and retailers; but, of course, their 
prosperity depended none the less on arresting the decline in the overseas 
trade of the port. To do so appeared in the sixteenth century, when trade 
was subject to regulation at every point, at least as much a matter of 
politics as of economics. The burgesses strove to convince the government 
that if it wished to avoid a loss of revenue and, even more important, the 
decay of a key point in the national defences, it must take measures to 
force trade back into the town, From Edward VI's reign onwards, schemes 
were periodically mooted for making Southampton a ‘free mart’ to which 
entrepét trade would be attracted by advantages such as remission of 
customs duties. In 1554, after the landing of Philip of Spain at South- 
ampton, a royal charter was granted, forbidding the export of wool to the 
Mediterranean or the import of Malmsey wine from the Levant at any 
other English port. The intention was to revive the vanished Mediter- 
ranean trade on which Southampton’s late medieval splendour had been 
built; but the results were disappointing. Londoners and Venetians 
combined to fight the measure and in 1561, after expensive litigation, 
the judges declared it invalid as being against the laws, statutes and 
customs of the realm. Two years later, in 1563, by Act of Parliament, 
foreign importers of Mediterranean wines were forbidden to land them 
elsewhere than at Southampton on pain of a fine, of which the town was to 
receive half. The Italians resisted until 1567, when arbitration resulted in 
compromise: the Italian importers continued to use the port of London, 
but compounded for the fine; Southampton’s municipal finances benefited, 
but not her trade. 
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More important for the town’s trade was a statute of 1559, under 
which the two quays at Southampton were declared to be the sole landing 
places on the Hampshire coast at which overseas trade might be carried 
on. Country clothiers and the merchants of smaller ports, who suffered 
from the monopoly thus conferred on the burgesses of Southampton, 
pressed, apparently in vain, for a relaxation of the order and particularly 
for the establishment of a custom house at Portsmouth. Southampton on 
the other hand, while tenaciously defending its existing privileges, urged 
their enlargement, submitting to the government schemes by which further 
branches of trade were to be compulsorily channelled into the town by 
force of royal charter or act of parliament. But other interests, and es- 
pecially those of London, were too strong. 

In the later 1560’s and in the 1570’s a marked revival of trade occurred 
at Southampton. Several wealthy merchants and shipowners migrated 
from Poole. Ship-building boomed and the number of ships of over 100 
tons burden belonging to the port increased from one in 1560 to eight in 
1582. The annual receipts of the royal customs were on an average twice as 
great in the 1570’s as they had been in the 1560’s. Above all, as the customs 
accounts show, there was a big revival of trade with south-western France 
and with Spain, Portugal and the Azores, for which the larger ships were 
built. The causes of the revival are obscure and the flourishing of the 
Spanish trade is particularly surprising, since it was subject to an embargo 
between 1569 and 1573 as a result of Elizabeth’s seizure of the Duke of 
Alva’s bullion in 1568. These were years of intense activity by illicit 
privateers who preyed on shipping in the channel under colour of com- 
missions from the French Huguenots and the Dutch rebels, and South- 
ampton Water and the Isle of Wight were one of their main bases and 
centres for the disposal of captured goods. Southampton’s revival may 
thus have been based, initially at least, on the illegal activities of the 
privateers; but the matter needs investigation. At all events the town’s 
prosperity continued far into the 1570’s, based largely on the Iberian 
trade. Then, from about 1578, a new decline set in. The volume of goods 
and the tonnage of shipping entering the port seem, throughout the 1580’s, 
to have been well below the average of the previous decade. An anony- 
mous writer of 1582, lamenting the decline, gave several reasons for it, 
including bankruptcies and losses at sea and the neglect of their businesses 
by the principal merchants; but the most important was probably the 
foundation in 1577 of a Spanish Company based on London and endowed 
with a monopoly of English trade with Spain. The depression was deep- 
ened by the Spanish conquest of Portugal and its empire in 1580 and by 
the outbreak of open hostilities between England and Spain after 1585; 
and an attempt to make the town the headquarters of a projected colonial 
enterprise under Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1582 came to nothing. 

In the 1590’s, for a few years, the town’s quays experienced a remark- 
able, if brief, revival of activity. Privateering, legalised by the outbreak 
of war and given full scope after the defeat of the Armada in 1588, became 
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a major industry. Syndicates of London merchants and wealthy gentle- 
men who invested large capitals in the fitting out of warships to hunt 
Spanish and Portuguese shipping in the Atlantic found Southampton a 
convenient base for the repair and supply of their vessels and for the 
disposal of prizes and prize-goods. A few of the wealthiest of the town’s 
merchants ventured their ships and their capital in the business, and 
many of the smaller men subscribed to the victualling of privateers in 
return for a share of any profits. For a few years the privateering boom 
brought work to the local shipyards and a busy trade in the sugar, woad 
and other dyestuffs which were landed as prize-goods and sold in the town. 
But it was a risky business and in the long run may well have been 
detrimental to the commercial fortunes of the port. By the later 1590's the 
misfortunes and losses which had already ruined Southampton’s wealthiest 
merchants brought about a sharp decline in the activities of the outside 
capitalists, and the town’s mercantile community was left in an im- 
poverished state to face the problems of readjustment that peace was soon 
to bring. 

We have spoken so far of merchants and shipowners; but few of the 
burgesses of Elizabethan Southampton made their living solely by trading 
overseas, and the number of mariners living in the town was surprisingly 
small. Most burgesses took only a small part in foreign trading and lived 
mainly by the wholesale and distribution trade in imported goods, by 
retail trade within the town, by brewing, victualling of ships, and other 
trades subsidiary to the commerce of the port. There had never been 
any industry in the town beyond what was required to supply its own 
needs and those of its shipping. It was therefore an important event in 
Southampton’s economic history when, in 1567, a colony of Walloon 
refugees from northern France and the southern Netherlands settled in 
the town and brought with them the manufacture of bays and says (or 
serges), a branch of the cloth industry until recently unknown in England. 
These so-called ‘new draperies’ had by the end of the Tudor period become 
one of the most important of English export industries and played a big 
part in the commercial expansion which followed the conclusion of peace 
with Spain in 1604. Already by 1596 Southampton’s alien community 
numbered some 300 persons and must have given employment to many 
more both in and outside the town, training Englishmen in the craft and 
building up a second pillar to support the economic life of the town. 
Weaving and woolcombing employed increasing numbers, and it was 
almost certainly due in large measure to the development of the industry 
that the town grew in population in the second half of the sixteenth 
century and was able, after the collapse of the privateering boom of the 
1590's, to settle down to a more modest but less precarious existence as a 
provincial centre of trade and industry serving the Hampshire basin and 
adjacent areas, 

Elizabethan Southampton was often describes as a ‘decayed town’. 
The term meant that there were no longer many burgesses of great wealth 
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and widespread trading interests; that some of the great town houses of 
an earlier generation were lying vacant or divided into slum tenements or 
lodging-houses; that the fortifications were falling into disrepair; and that 
the Corporation found difficulty in meeting its commitments. It did not 
mean an actual shrinkage of population. On the contrary, the muster rolls, 
the annual lists of licensed traders and craftsmen, and the direct testi- 
mony of contemporaries all point to an increase of population during 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the increase would have been greater still if the 
mayor and aldermen had not sought to expel every newcomer who was 
not either a man of substance or the possessor of a skill which happened 
to be in demand in the town. Even so, the poor—including hired workmen 
and persons who took in work or went out to work without being bound 
by a contract of service—seem to have become more numerous. Yet for 
all that, town society was not divided sharply into employers and em- 
ployed, but had a relatively large number of independent self-employed 
traders and craftsmen, ranging through many gradations of wealth, rank 
and dignity, from the merchant adventurer to the jobbing craftsman. 
No less than 400 persons in some years, excluding burgesses, were listed as 
independent traders and craftsmen, and comparatively few of the able- 
bodied men listed in the muster rolls are shown as having a male servant 
over sixteen years of age. The small family business was still the normal; 
a common form of charitable bequest was the establishment of a fund 
from which cheap or interest-free loans could be made to young men who 
wished to set up in a craft or trade; and the companies or corporations of 
the various trades were strong enough to prevent the emergence of the 
capitalist employer in most crafts, except those which, like cloth-making, 
required a big working capital, or, like brewing, an expensive equipment. 

The government of the town was neither aristocratic nor democratic, 
but plutocratic; wealth, that is, was the main qualification for office. 
Full civic rights were confined to burgesses, members of the ancient 
merchant guild which had become the borough corporation on which, by 
royal charters, devolved the ownership of the town’s property, the manage- 
ment of its revenues, and the election of its officers. Recruitment to the 
burgess body was by co-option from among sons of burgesses, merchant 
adventurers who had completed their apprenticeship in the town, and 
other residents whose wealth or social status made them acceptable. 
Generally speaking the decisive qualification was the pursuit of a mer- 
cantile occupation as distinct from a manual craft, and burgess status 
conferred in theory a monopoly, in practice a privileged position. in the 
sphere of wholesale trade. Resident burgesses numbered some fifty or 
sixty. But although they enjoyed freedom from petty custom and other 
economic privileges and supplied all the candidates for higher municipal 
office, they no longer exercised as a body that effective control of the town 
government for which the charters and ordinances provided, The real 
power was in the hands of a smaller body of fifteen or sixteen persons, the 
mayor and his ‘twelve’ assistants. This council, sometimes known as ‘the 
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House’ and later as the ‘Assembly’, consisted of the mayor, the recorder, 
the ex-mayors, the sheriff and bailiffs, and one or two other senior bur- 
gesses marked out for further promotion. Its decisive element was the 
group of six to eight ex-mayors, the aldermen, who, together with the 
mayor, enjoyed additional statutory powers as justices of the peace and 
seem to have decided most matters without consulting the junior members 
of the council. The town council, like the office-holders, was formally 
elected by the burgesses; but in practice it had long ago usurped for itself 
the effective control of elections and formed a self-perpetuating oligarchy 
which held the town courts, appointed town officials, admitted and 
expelled burgesses, nominated the two members of Parliament, managed 
the town’s revenues, conducted its economic policy and external relations, 
and exercised within its boundaries an arbitrary and ill-defined summary 
jurisdiction. 

The most urgent problem which faced the mayor and aldermen at the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign was that of municipal finance, During the 
previous fifty years the Corporation’s revenue from petty custom had 
fallen from £366 to {100, while the cost of maintaining buildings and 
fortifications had risen, The Government had not been unsympathetic. 
It remembered the French attempt to land in the Isle of Wight in 1545 
and desired, for military, economic and social reasons, the prosperity of 
corporate towns. It had reduced Southampton’s fee-farm from £226 13s. 
4d. to {50, had written off accumulated arrears, and finally, in 1554, had 
attempted to restore the town to its old position as a centre of Mediter- 
ranean trade. But the Sweet Wine grant had in fact only involved the 
town in expensive litigation at a time when the French war of 1557-9 
brought heavy expenditure on the repair of the walls. In 1560 the Corpora- 
tion informed the Privy Council that it owed £451 and was virtually 
insolvent. A year later it put the administration of its finances into the 
hands of its biggest creditor, John Capelin, a leading alderman, who 
instituted a régime of rigid economy. In the following years the situation 
improved. From 1567 substantial sums began to be received from Italians 
who landed sweet wines in the port of London; and in the same year the 
Walloon settlers arrived. A striking sign of the improved outlook was the 
decision taken in 1570 to built a new covered market adjoining the Council 
House in the main street. Henceforward, although new difficulties arose 
whenever trade fell off and the town was frequently compelled to raise 
loans, it enjoyed a government subsidy in the shape of the sweet wine 
forfeitures which in 1584 were farmed to the Earl of Leicester and later 
to the Earl of Essex for a fixed rent of £133 6s. 8d. a year. 

Southampton’s economy was based upon privileges which required 
constant defence against encroachments by rival commercial interests, 
by central government departments, and by neighbouring landowners; 
and this involved heavy expenditure on journeys to London, briefing of 
lawyers, lobbying in Parliament, prosecution of suits in the lawcourts, 
attendance on the Privy Council, and gifts to influential courtiers and 
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statesmen. No sooner was the Sweet Wine grant established on a perm- 
anent basis by the Parliament of 1571, after seventeen years of campaign- 
ing, than a long-standing dispute with the Channel Islanders flared up. 
The town revoked the right hitherto reluctantly accorded them of selling 
canvas freely on market days, and two years of argument followed before 
arbitrators appointed by the Privy Council confirmed the Islanders’ 
privileges. Meanwhile the town had become involved in a bitter quarrel 
with the captain of the royal castle at Calshot, at the entry to South- 
ampton Water, who, on the pretext of controlling smuggling, had inter- 
fered with shipping and had responded to complaints by assaulting the 
mayor. In 1571 encroachments on the town common by two neighbouring 
landowners, Lady Dawtry of Portswood and Richard Whitehead of Hill, 
and their tenants, forced the Corporation to take legal action which 
dragged on through various courts into the 1590's. Nor were these the most 
formidable adversaries the town came up against. In the 1580's the Lord 
Lieutenants of Hampshire showed an increasing tendency to over-ride the 
town’s ancient autonomy in military matters, while Howard of Effingham 
appointed Lord Admiral in 1585 and backed by his vice-admiral for 
Hampshire, Sir George Carey, a relative of the queen, successfully 
challenged the most lucrative aspect of the mayor's admiralty jurisdiction 
—his claim to confiscate the goods of pirates condemned in the town. 

It was disputes such as these which made it necessary for the town to 
seek influential patronage, especially now that it lacked burgesses who 
enjoyed the wealth and standing of the great medieval merchants. The 
town council grew lavish with honorary burgesships; began to appoint its 
recorder, and sometimes even its mayor, from among members of county 
landed families; and from about 1570, commonly offered at least one of its 
two parliamentary seats to an influential outsider, like Thomas Wilkes, 
Clerk of the Privy Council, or Francis Bacon, client of the powerful Earl of 
Essex. It was of great advantage to the Corporation that Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Principal Secretary of State from 1573 to 1590, had connec- 
tions with the town by marriage and employed as one of his clerks a local 
boy, Thomas Lakes, later himself to become Secretary of State. In 1588, 
for instance, when the Privy Council ordered the town to provide three 
ships for service against the Armada, it was to Walsingham that they 
appealed, and not in vain, for a reduction of the demand. 

In the face of so many threats to the town’s privileges, there was a strong 
disposition among the burgesses to present a common front to the world. 
Nevertheless internal conflicts existed and occasionally provoked inter- 
vention from outside. In 1558, for instance, two burgesses, junior in 
municipal rank but of exceptional social standing, organised a protest 
against the levying of rates by the aldermen without consent of the burgess 
body, In 1570 the decision of the mayor and aldermen to move the poultry 
market from St. Lawrence parish provoked such fierce opposition from a 
group of burgesses who lived near the old site that the Privy Council 
appointed a commission of enquiry headed by the bishop of Winchester. 
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The aldermen prevailed, but discontent continued to simmer; and in 
1573, when the death of the mayor unexpectedly put the supreme office 
into the hands of William Capelin, leader of the St. Lawrence rebels, and 
brother of the late John Capelin, he attempted a sweeping reform by 
decreeing that in future all ordinances and appointments should be made 
by the full assembly of burgesses. The aldermen refused to sign the decrees 
and cancelled them at the end of Capelin’s mayoralty. Henceforward their 
power was not seriously challenged, although more than one complaint of 
their dishonesty and corruption was to find its way into the correspondence 
files of the Secretary of State. 

The mayor and his assistants met several times a week and exercised an 
extraordinarily detailed control over the economic life of the town. 
They received weekly returns of newcomers from the beadles of the wards 
and decided whom to expel and whom to admit to a craft, subject perhaps 
to the consent of the Company concerned or to the provision of sureties 
against falling on the rates. They ordered charwomen and casual workers 
into regular service. They supervised the collection of the poor-rate and the 
administration of out-relief, and appointed the wardens of the almshouses 
founded by a former mayor with the aid of voluntary subscriptions. 
Destitute and orphaned children were their responsibility and were usually 
entrusted to foster parents with a weekly or quarterly allowance until 
they were old enough to be apprenticed. 

The food supply of the town was a constant preoccupation of the 
council, They could not control the fluctuations in the supply and price 
of grain from season to season, but they regulated the selling price of 
bread and beer, and restricted the sale of victuals to the open market, 
where consumers were ensured priority over dealers; and in emergency, 
when shortage provoked rioting, as happened in 1605, they raised con- 
tributions to buy grain and detained corn-ships in the harbour. Similarly 
with fish and meat, wood-fuel and tallow-candles, they aimed at maximis- 
ing supplies at a price as reasonable as market conditions would allow, 
and were prepared to try various methods, ranging from a free market 
open to non-townsmen to long term monopoly contracts at fixed prices 
with small groups of victuallers, and even rationing. 

On the religious life of Elizabethan Southampton the town records throw 
little light. The Reformation had certainly reduced the prominence and 
influence of the clergy. The chantries and their priests and the schools 
which may have been attached to them had disappeared. The extensive 
properties of St. Denys’ Priory and of St. Mary’s itself, the mother church 
of Southampton, were in the hands of laymen; and what was left of the 
parish plate after the removal of superstitious ornaments under Edward 
VI, had been borrowed by the Corporation to pay its debts, The parish 
clergy suffered from inadequate stipends and, in some cases at least, seem 
to have supplemented them by practising a craft. The Corporation took 
over some of the functions which the church could nv longer perform. They 
managed the endowments and appointed the masters of the Grammar 
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School which had been founded in 1553 under the will of William Capon, 
late rector of St. Mary’s; they established and financed a weekly divinity 
lecture; and, increasingly, took upon themselves the punishment of moral 
offences. There are many indications that the climate of opinion in the 
town was strongly Protestant, if not actually Puritan, and that the 
influence of the French Calvinist refugee congregation of St. Julian’s 
radiated widely among the many French-speaking townsmen of Channel 
Islands origin who occasionally attended its services, married its members, 
or stood godparent to their children. 

By the end of Elizabeth’s reign the town had become more closely 
integrated, not only economically but also socially, with the county that 
surrounded it. While the poor increased in numbers and class divisions 
hardened, the gentry moved in, helped by the sale of church property. The 
Lamberts established themselves at St. Mary’s; their relatives, the 
Wallops, took a house in Bugle Street and may have sent their sons to 
the Grammar School; and Henry Ughtred of Netley, a connection of the 
Marquess of Winchester, began to invest his considerable resources in 
privateering based on the port. From the other side, too, the old distinc- 
tion between a merchant and a gentleman was beginning to break down, and 
a succession of aldermen who owned land in addition to their business as 
merchants or moneylenders had acquired arms and described themselves 
as gentlemen before James I gave royal recognition to the trend by 
knighting a merchant alderman, John Jeffrey, on his progress through the 
town in 1603. 
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by L, A. BURGESS 


Assembly Books, ‘. . . openly pronounced, divulged and pro- 

claymed by me, John Friar, Town Clarcke, with the greatest 
exaltation of my voice that I coulde: & with my harts joy and comfort. 
Vivat Rex Jacobus.’ 

Such transports of fervid loyalty could be inspired by James Stuart 
only in a complete stranger: we may therefore safely attribute this 
warmth to the relief universally felt by substantial citizens on the promise 
of an undisputed succession and the end of the nagging nuisance of Border 
incidents. 

Southampton was honoured by an early visit by the new sovereign 
on the 2oth October, 1603, when the customary presents of plate and 
speeches of loyalty were tendered, The town’s temperate attitude towards 
the apostle of Divine Right is perhaps mirrored in the episode of the royal 
visit to Beaulieu in 1609, when a characteristic demand for a bodyguard 
of armed men was tactfully—and successfully—resisted. Southampton 
Castle could not be used in connection with royal visits: it is doubtful 
whether it was more than a shell at this date, and by 1618 it had passed 
into private hands, 

In the town’s first Burgess Book appears an entry dated 20th September, 
1596, which shows that the total population was then 4,200; of these 
apparently 3,270 lived within the walls and 930 outside. The number of 
able-bodied men at this period is given as 784 (600 within the walls), 
which may afford a rough index as to the number of households. Aliens 
and their families totalled 297 (248 within the walls). It is certain that the 
town’s prosperity had greatly declined since the golden age of the Medit- 
erranean wool trade; but it is easy to exaggerate the degree of its poverty. 
The inability of the community in Tudor times to meet the fee farm 
reflects the low state of municipal finance, dependent as it was upon petty 
customs and brokage receipts and the leasing of town properties: it is not 
in itself an adequate index to economic conditions among the individual 
traders. 


[= accession of James I in 1603 was, on the authority of the 
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One significant index, however, is the absence of new building in the 
town. After the completion of Tudor House in the early sixteenth century 
there survives no completely new structure before Regency days. The only 
domestic building of the seventeenth century is the Old Farm House at 
Northam—well away from the central area—dating from 1611. 

In considering economic conditions in the early seventeenth century, too 
much weight should not be assigned to the pessimism of the Court Leet 
presentments, It is salutary to recall that many of the toppling towers and 
decaying walls are still with us to-day; and, as to the decaying houses, 
unmade roads, stopped-up ‘bouneys’ and middens in the street, the 
function of a Court Leet is to complain—not to present bouquets. 

The seventeenth century saw the first effective operation of the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Law of 1601, the culmination of a series of remedial measures 
designed to grapple with the economic evils arising from the Reformation 
settlement, In Southampton, as elsewhere, the new century combined an 
era of grudging maintenance of elderly paupers and infants, with the 
apprenticing of youths and young women and organised efforts to compel 
able-bodied paupers to work rather than beg. Charity funds were collected 
through the churches and administered by the Corporation, 

A town workhouse was provided in 1632, when, as the result of a 
bequest to the town by John Major in 1629-30, the old Vernacle site in 
French Street was purchased, The new establishment made provision for 
the maintenance of twenty boys, the training of forty boys and girls in 
crafts, and a house of correction for twenty vagrants. In 1673 the premises 
were converted into St. John’s hospital, its functions now being reduced 
to the maintenance and training of six poor boys and a workhouse for 

ts, 

A feature of the age was the hostile official attitude towards any who 
were likely to prove a burden to the town. The Assembly Books show that 
the beadles were kept hard at work reporting all such cases, and new 
lodgers of dubious substance were invariably ordered to leave the town 
under penalty. 

During this century trade generally was undergoing some drastic 
changes, Among the crafts, economic pressure compelled a more accom- 
modating attitude towards new-comers, while fresh needs caused ob- 
solescent crafts to be replaced by newer ones less hidebound by tradition. 
In particular the various weaving and clothing trades in Southampton 
appear to have changed their character, and, in their transformation in 
the direction of factory-organisation, performed a communal service by 
absorbing large numbers of unemployed. In this development a prominent 
part was played by some members of the French Huguenot community 
worshipping at St. Julian’s church. 

A long time had elapsed since carracks of Genoa and galleys of Venice 
had called at Southampton; but in their place there had grown up a steady 
trade with the New World; notably the cod-fishing industry off the New- 
foundland banks proved highly attractive to Southampton seamen, During 
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the first half of this century there grew up a thriving triangular trade, by 
which Southampton seamen caught and smoked stockfish, traded them to 
the new colony of Virginia, and returned to Southampton, laden with 
cargoes of the highly prized novelty, tobacco. 

The colony of Virginia owed a great deal to two notable men with 
Southampton associations. After the failure of the first expedition, the 
significant change of policy dates from the appointment as Treasurer of 
the third Earl of Southampton, a burgess of the town and owner of Bugle 
(or Bull) Hall. The Earl is best known to history as Shakespeare’s patron 
and a supporter of Essex’s rebellion; but it was his intervention in Vir- 
ginia’s affairs that decided the colony’s great future. The new Governor, 
who actually implemented the new policy on the spot, was Lord de la 
Warr, a burgess of Southampton, who sailed from this port for his new 
command in 1610, amid tokens of his local esteem. 

One of the most serious problems of the age was the prevalence of 
piracy on the high seas. Apart from such Ishmaelites as the Turkish or 
Algerian corsairs—plundering right up into the English Channel, at this 
late date—a large proportion of pirates might claim to be perfectly 
respectable, since they enjoyed the equivocal status of privateers against 
the ‘enemies’ of their sovereign. Elizabeth's deliberate encouragement of 
privateering against the King of Spain’s possessions whilst technically at 
peace with him, and her eager acceptance of a share of the spoils, set an 
ominous example. Even as late as 1627 the Southampton Book of Exam- 
inations and Depositions records the case of a royal man-of-war whose 
captain held up and robbed the Fisher of arms and stores. In the same year 
arms and ammunition were actually being sold by some of the crew of 
Buckingham’s flagship, the Triumph, according to the same authority. 

Many stirring tales of adventure on the high seas are recorded in the 
book. It was the practice for aggrieved master mariners to hurry, imme- 
diately on landing, to the Mayor’s court to swear an official statement of 
their wrongs, together with the testimonies of their crew-members and 
other witnesses; these stories have, therefore, the ring of actuality. 

Despite appearances, however, strenuous efforts were being made to 
suppress piracy. Even the slightly comic rivalry between the jurisdiction 
of the central court of the Lord High Admiral and that of the Mayor of 
Southampton in hiscapacity of Vice Admiral of the Port is evidence of zeal, 
It was, of course, the perquisites—the confiscated goods—that led to the 
rivalry; but at least the result was increased vigilance. 

The sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers from Southampton in August, 1620, 
is one of the major events of history. With one conspicuous exception, the 
protagonists had no local associations, and to the local inhabitants they 
must have appeared a very odd crowd of fanatics, setting out with their 
families in unseaworthy ships to exile in the wilderness on account of the 
unaccommodating character of their religious beliefs. 

There were approximately a hundred of these Pilgrims—men, women 
and children, mostly originating from Nottinghamshire, but already 
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settled for twelve years in Holland to secure their freedom of worship. 
It was a natural fear that long residence on the Continent would cause their 
descendants to lose their English speech and their racial identity. In the 
virgin continent of North America they had a hope of retaining these 
characteristics in an atmosphere of religious freedom; and royal permission 
was eventually obtained for the venture. The Pilgrims were not wealthy 
and their resources were limited to the chartering of two ancient and 
barely seaworthy vessels, the Mayflower and the smaller Speedwell. 
Southampton was chosen as the rendezvous. 

In the course of revictualling it became necessary to sign on a cooper 
for the voyage, and a young local man, John Alden, volunteered for the 
job. Ultimately, Alden threw in his lot with the Pilgrims and, in the 
settlement of New Plymouth, became one of their leading figures and a 
hero of popular romance. It is hardly surprising that a young man like 
Alden does not figure in local records, but there are hints of a local family 
background. As early as 1454 appears a record (in the Great Terrier of 
that year) of a certain John Aldeyn in Holy Rood parish, and a Richard 
Alden was buried in St. Michael’s in 1589. One especially interesting 
namesake is George Alden, a fletcher and minor office-holder in the town, 
who disappears from the ‘stall and art’ lists after 1620. This George had 
brought a lawsuit, which is last before the town court on 27th July, 1620, 
and thereafter is heard of no more. Speculation has thrown up a series of 
questions: was George by any chance the father or near relative of John? 
Did he die during July or early August, 1620? If so, did that event decide 
John to leave his native place and venture out into the unknown? These 
questions cannot be answered. 

The story of the voyage is well known. It was the breakdown of the 
Speedwell off Dartmouth and the subsequent re-embarkation of the entire 
company in the Mayjlower at Plymouth that has obscured Southampton’s 
vital réle in this epoch-making voyage. In the popular mind the voyage is 
always associated with Plymouth. 

On 17th September, 1620, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes of Winchester 
consecrated a new chapel-of-ease across the Itchen ferry at Pear Tree 
Green; this is the well-known landmark of Jesus Chapel, provided by 
Captain Richard Smith, of Pear Tree. The form of service then used for the 
first time was the basis of what is now the traditional form for such 
occasions. 

Charles I closely followed his father’s precedent by paying Southampton 
a visit soon after his accession; this took place in August, 1625. He is said 
to have stayed at No. 17, High Street, and it was traditionally the scene of 
the signing of the Treaty of Southampton (7th September, 1625), which 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the ambassadors of the 
United Provinces. Despite the town’s poverty, the Corporation at this 
time combined with Salisbury to offer the king the loan of £3,000, The 
embarrassments of the royal finances are well known, and in 1635 South- 
ampton duly paid, without recorded protest, its quota of the highly 
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contentious Ship Money, amounting in this case to £195. It will be recalled 
that most of the protests at this time came from inland towns; it was 
taken for granted by seaports, who appreciated the need of a strong navy 
to suppress piracy. 

On a later royal visit (18th June, 1627), Charles received from the mayor 
a covered cup and dined at the house of Sir John Mill. Both before and 
after this visit, the records show evidence of considerable local disquiet 
on account of the highly unpopular new practice of billeting troops in the 
town. Another source of intense local irritation at this time was the 
imposition of forced loans. 

In 1640, there arrived in the port one of the most controversial figures 
of the age: William Prynne, the Puritan pamphleteer, had just been 
released from imprisonment in Jersey, and, on his arrival at Southampton 
with a fellow prisoner, Henry Barton, received an enthusiastic ovation 
from the populace, who pressed gifts upon them and insisted on escorting 
them some part of the way to London. 

The year 1640 is also remarkable for the granting of a new charter to 
Southampton, which differs from its predecessors in attempting an ex- 
haustive cumulation of the terms of all previous charters. It became, in 
effect, the town’s constitution, operative until the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Act in 1835. The Charter is necessarily of enormous length 
but does not add any new privileges to those that had accumulated during 
the previous five centuries. Its more precise restatement of certain features 
of the earlier charters has some significance at this date, For example, the 
term ‘Common Council’ is for the first time used to describe the governing 
body of the town, and it is specifically defined as consisting of ‘the mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, bailiffs and sheriff of the said town now being, or who 
for the time shall be, and all others who heretofore were mayor, aldermen, 
sheriff or bailiffs of the said town’. This definition is probably much more 
precise than earlier generations would have found comfortable. 

Again, the personnel and powers of the Court of Admiralty are precisely 
defined, and the Court of Orphans officially inaugurated, although its 
functions had already been exercised by the magistrates. The Town Clerk’s 
office, albeit of great antiquity, receives its first charter mention in this 
document. Similarly the appointment of the four sergeants-at-mace, 
although traditional, is here regularised. The charter also enjoins the 
establishment of one or more prisons and makes enactments concerning 
markets, including the establishment of a corn market, and regularises 
the payment of tolls by strangers. Clearly all these apparent innovations 
are devices to regularise anomalies not effectively legalised by earlier 
charters. 

When the Civil War broke out in 1642, Southampton was in a precarious 
position. Local opinion was divided upon the political issues, though, as in 
every other port or large town throughout England, it appears that the 
majority leaned towards the Parliamentary cause. 

An early complication was the treachery of Goring, the Parliamentary 
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Governor of Portsmouth, whose sudden change of sides was calculated to 
present the King with this vital naval base. After the subjugation of 
Portsmouth, the Puritan Parliament systematically garrisoned all 
fortresses and ports on the Solent and Southampton Water. After some 
local Royalist disturbance in November a warship, the Charles, moved up 
to Southampton, and its commander, Captain Swanley, demanded the 
surrender of the town, When this was formally conceded on 5th December, 
1642, a Parliamentary garrison moved in, commanded by Major Peter 
Murford, whose unpopularity with the writers of Royalist tracts confirms 
the evidence of his diligence, especially in the strengthening of the town’s 
defences and the mobilizing of local resources to make Southampton a 
vital military base. 

It is readily apparent that, once war had been declared, Southampton 
occupied a position of great military significance and some jeopardy. 
To the east, the whole country held solidly for Parliament. To the west, 
much of the countryside was well disposed towards the King, being, in 
any event, dependent upon the local landowners who were for the most 
part small squires and Royalists, It became increasingly evident, as time 
went on, that the King’s headquarters would remain at Oxford, within 
foraging range of north Hampshire, and therefore within striking distance 
of Southampton. Westwards, along the coast, only small ports like Poole 
and Lyme Regis held out for Parliament and were revictualled by sea 
from Southampton. The Isle of Wight, although the home of some famous 
Royalist supporters, remained loyal to Parliament, and was much 
favoured as an ‘evacuation zone’ for dependents of Parliamentary fighters. 
It is evident, therefore, that Southampton was destined to serve as an 
advanced base for Parliamentary forces operating against the King's 
western armies, and also, in its turn, to attract some raids during Royalist 
advances, under the command of Hopton, against London. 

During 1643, the King’s fortunes had started to ebb everywhere, except 
in the south where Hopton inflicted a series of defeats on his old opponent 
(and personal friend) Waller. Eventually, Hopton advanced right up to 
Winchester and in December occupied Romsey with a light force. The 
threat to Southampton was a serious one, should Hopton feel free to 
advance in strength. His bluff was, however, effectively called by the 
local Parliamentary commander, Colonel Richard Norton, Murford’s 
superior officer, who led a light skirmishing force against Romsey and 
routed the Royalist garrison, bringing back welcome captures of horses 
and equipment. It was some two weeks later that Hopton succeeded in 
breaking down one of the two bridges at Redbridge, thus cutting South- 
ampton’s land communications with the New Forest and the west. 

Colonel Norton played a prominent part in the Civil War in the south. 
He was squire of Alresford as well as of Southwick (among other estates) 
and a personal friend of Cromwell, who nicknamed him ‘Idle Dick’. 
Another intimate friend of Cromwell's in this neighbourhood was Richard 
Major, squire of Hursley and son of a former mayor of Southampton. 
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The Protectors’s eldest son, Richard, was to marry Dorothy, the daughter 
of Richard Major, and become in turn squire of Hursley, where he was in 
fact residing when he received the news of his father’s death and his own 
elevation as Lord Protector. 

In March, 1644, occurred the battle of Cheriton, in which Waller, 
returning from a punitive expedition to Arundel, was intercepted by 
Hopton, now firmly based on Winchester. In the resulting engagement 
and the rout of the Royalists, Norton’s contingent played a prominent 
part. Although a Royalist garrison remained at Winchester, Hopton’s 
retreat to the west removed any further threat to Southampton. 

Under the Commonwealth and Protectorate, the principal changes in 
Southampton’s affairs concerned the intrusion of Puritan preachers such 
as Nathaniel Robinson and Giles Say into the livings of the town churches. 
Naturally, other active Puritans, such as James Capelin, were also prom- 
inent. In 1654, Cromwell intervened to depose both the mayor, William 
Higgins, and Edward Downer, the sheriff. This action was the occasion of 
some show of resistance in the old Audit House (which then stood in front 
of Holy Rood church). 

The Restoration reversed this order of things. Bonfires, bell-ringing, 
gunfire and wine flowing in the conduits signalised the end of Puritan 
repression. Edward Downer was elected mayor and James Capelin, as a 
conspicuous partisan, was ejected from the Assembly. Nathaniel Robinson, 
deprived of the livings of All Saints and St. Lawrence, now gathered 
around him the faithful remnant and founded a community of Independ- 
ents that grew into the Above Bar Congregational Church. One of his 
first deacons was Isaac Watts, father of the more famous divine of the 
same name who was born in the town in 1674. Another Congregational 
community was founded in 1672 by Giles Say; but this appears to have 
been short-lived. 

Southampton suffered severely from the Plague which broke out here in 
1665 having been introduced, according to tradition, by a child brought 
with misplaced humanitarianism from London. The rapid spread of the 
epidemic, with its heavy casualties, overtaxed the town’s resources, and 
appeals for help were sent to the county magistracy and the Lord President 
of the Council. The mayor had only a single magistrate and a mere handful 
of the Assembly to carry on the town’s government—the rest being 
removed by death or desertion. Much financial assistance was rendered 
by the King and Court and by notables and other municipalities. It was 
well over a year before the town could be considered reasonably clear of 
the plague. 

In 1667 the Dutch raids on shipping in the Channel caused great alarm 
in the town and it was reported that their ships were actually sighted on 
one occasion. A royal visit took place on 27th August, 1669, when the 
King, who was accompanied on this occasion by the Dukes of York, 
Monmouth and Buckingham, stayed at Mr, Richbell’s house in High 
Street. As the century wore on the naturalised French families of the 
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Protestant community meeting at St. Julian’s became more fully assimi- 
lated into the life of the town. Towards the end of our period this commu- 
nity received considerable additions as a consequence of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

In 1686 a charter was granted to a new company of paper makers, 
which opened a manufactory at what is now called Gater’s Mill. Three of 
the fifteen original promoters were Southampton men. A French Protes- 
tant refugee, one Henri Portal, took over this mill in 1705, thus establish- 
ing a world-famous business house. 

Southampton was threatened by James II with a new charter, but 
it was abortive and has no special local significance: its features are 
common to ail the charters with which James threatened other incorpor- 
ated boroughs as a means of abolishing special privileges and, indeed, 
of introducing a modicum of democracy and enlightenment into local 
government. Such sentiments, however, would have made little appeal to 
the supporters of the ‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1689. 

1689 saw a great local conflict over Southampton’s Parliamentary 
election. Hitherto, the choice of the Members had been, in practice, the 
prescriptive right of the mayor and his associates: now, for the first time, 
the burgesses and the inhabitants paying ‘scot and lot’ challenged their 
choice of Edward Fleming of North Stoneham by opposing to him Sir 
Charles Wyndham of Cranbury. Parliament upheld the ‘rebels’—a first 
whiff of democratic sentiment that surely heralded the passing of the old 
order. In 1695 the Commons upheld the right to vote of Southampton’s 
non-resident burgesses. 

As the seventeenth century drew to a close, Southampton began to 
take on the character of a modern, as distinct from a medieval, com- 
munity. Trades were still regulated in medieval fashion, but there was 
more scope for the enterprising and for the newcomer who was not a 
pauper. By the standards of the Italian merchant houses of the town’s 
golden age, trade was no longer good; there were no merchant princes and 
no great residences; but there was a fair living to be got by all. 
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London, the town was sorely stricken and one in every eight 

of the inhabitants died. Houses were deserted, grass grew in the 
streets, and those of the town leaders who did stand by their posts had a 
terrible task. After a few months the scourge died out but the town was 
left in a grievous state and in spite of the efforts of those in authority its 
recovery took over fifty years. 

Gone were the days of the merchant princes with their great sailing 
ships crowding the waterway, yet by a strange turn of Fortune’s wheel 
the town returned to life in a very different guise. Southampton became 
a fashionable watering-place and a spa. 

In the 1720’s the Earl of Peterborough, that meteoric soldier, had 
bought Bevois Mount, an estate some two miles north of the walled town, 
and to his ‘cottage ornée’ came people of distinction, amongst them 
Alexander Pope, Voltaire and Swift. Pope was especially enchanted by the 
beauty of the river Itchen and the surrounding countryside. The town and 
its environs became known to a wider world and it was noted that: ‘Its 
air is salubrious, the scenery in the neighbourhood fine and its society very 
select.’ 

Then, in 1750, Frederick, Prince of Wales, came over one day from the 
New Forest where he was staying, and bathed from our western shore, 
where the New Docks now are. He found the water so ‘salubrious and 
invigorating’ that he came again and again. Needless to say, where the 
Prince led, the ‘nobility and gentry’ followed. Houses were repaired and 
facilities eagerly arranged for the increasing influx of visitors. ‘I have been 
at Southampton’... wrote Horace Walpole in 1755 . . . ‘We walked long 
by moonlight on the terrace above the beach. The town is crowded, sea 
baths have been established there.’ 

Most opportunely, a chalybeate spring was discovered at this time. 
It was on land just north of the Bargate and spa water being very much 
a la mode in those days, the overjoyed town authorities set to work with a 
will. The Spa Gardens were laid out: the spring of healing waters was 
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directed into a fountain, and the fashionable visitors who promenaded the 
Gardens quaffed the water diligently and with hope. And wonderful water 
it was, according to accounts in the guide-books of the period which 
proclaimed its virtues in no uncertain tones, lauding it as a panacea for 
almost all the ills under the sun. 

To cater for the fashionable sea-bathing, an enterprising local man, Mr. 
Martin, erected spacious baths in the West Quay area, ‘in which Ladies 
and Gentlemen can bathe at any time and in any depth of water by means 
of the artificial bottoms of the baths which are raised or let down at 
pleasure by means of winches.’ Moreover, he built alongside ‘An Observa- 
tion Chamber from which visitors can watch the evolutions of the bathers in 
the water . . ..—whichentertainment the visitors apparently much enjoyed. 

A contemporary guide-book states: ‘As to the benefits of sea-bathing 
in our watering-place, Dr. Lee and Dr. Russell have shown the great 
utility of sea-bathing in the scurvy, as well as in rheumatic habits . . . 
to which opinion we shall only add, though last but not the least, the 
testimony of Dr. John Speed of this town, whose experiments fully explode 
the vulgar error of the different power of sea water here and at the south 
side of the Isle of Wight. But we must refer our readers to his commentary 
on “Sea Water” now translated from the Latin into English and which 
may be had of the publisher of this Guide, price 6d.’ 

Sea water was also considered a sovereign antidote to the bite of mad 
dogs. Coaches coming into the town frequently brought people who had 
been bitten—and not only people but pet cats and dogs and once a prize 
pig—all to be dipped in our healing sea-water. In 1773, one hundred and 
twenty people were brought to Southampton from January to September 
alone, forthe treatment. The results are not recorded but they must have been 
considered satisfactory, judging by the numbers who continued to come. 

Within ten years of the Prince’s initial visit the first Assembly Rooms, 
which were at the Royal George Inn, Lower High Street, proved too small 
to hold the pleasure-seeking crowds and by 1761 the new Assembly Rooms, 
generally known as The Long Rooms, were built by Mr. Martin close to the 
West Quay, alongside his bathing establishment. These Rooms were 
‘fitted up at vast expense, in a most elegant manner. The Ball Room is very 
spaciously decorated with magnificent pier-glasses and the music is 
judiciously disposed in a recess in the centre’. During the summer season, 
from May until October, balls were held there two or three nights a week, 
with a special ball on Saturdays, while two nights were allotted for Cards 
and Promenading. A poem of this period describes the scene at the Long 
Rooms: 


‘,.. The lofty, ample doors unfold 

Harmonious turning as on hinge of gold 

The Train pours in, the young, the grave advance, 
Nor age itself denies to lead the dance, 

All gay and glorious!’ 
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There was a strict code of rules for the conduct of the Rooms and of the 
Balls. The latter ‘shall begin as soon as possible after 7 p.m. and finish at 
II, even in the middle of a dance. Gentlemen must leave their swords at 
the door and no gentlemen to dance in boots. No lady be permitted to 
dance in an apron, mittens or black gloves. No gentlemen or lady to take 
offence that another dances the Minuet before them . . . ladies who do not 
dance the Minuet must be content with back seats. No Cards on Sundays 
allowed in these Rooms. 

‘As it is the wish of the Master of the Ceremonies that all improper 
company should be kept from these Rooms, he respectfully requests that 
all strangers, as well Ladies as Gentlemen, to whom he has not the honour 
to be personally known, will offer him some occasion of being presented to 
them to enable him to show that attention and respect to every individual 
resorting to this place, which he will be ever studious to observe.’ 

From the foregoing, one can realise how important was the position of 
Master of the Ceremonies in our Spa town. He it was who had to decide 
the eligibility of visitors to enter the highest circles and to settle the many 
points of etiquette. 

No chance was missed to bring to the notice of the world in general the 
advantages of a visit to the Spa. Baker’s guide-book waxes eloquent on the 
subject: ‘Southampton, with respect to its natural advantageous situation, 
the salubrity of the air, the elegance of the buildings, the beautiful 
regularity of the streets, particularly the High Street, the pleasantness of 
the adjacent country .... besides the many ancient ruins to be seen in this 
country, merits the notice of the Man of Taste, claims the attention of the 
Antiquary and courts the admiration of the stranger. There is no neigh- 
bourhood in Britain exclusively of the nobility and gentry who annually 
honour it with their presence during the summer season, where politeness, 
good breeding, harmony and friendship reign so universally . . . no wonder 
the Royal Family evidently show a predilection for this part of England 
and no wonder so many of the first families in the Kingdom visit it 
annually and ardently desire to possess at least a cottage in this region of 
politeness.’ 

With all this influx of visitors, the hotels flourished, especially the 
Royal George, the Star and the Dolphin, the two last named surviving to 
this day. The Winter Assemblies from October till May were held at The 
Dolphin and most of the important visitors spent some time within its 
hospitable walls. 

Throughout these halcyon days, notable people crowd the canvas of 
the Southampton picture. Following his father, George III and his 
family were here frequently. His brother the Duke of Gloucester, with the 
Duchess, used to stay here for months on end, while his son, later the 
Prince Regent, was in 1795 made an Honorary Burgess, as his grandfather 
and his uncles had been before him. 

The literary and theatrical worlds were well represented. William 
Cowper, in 1753, thought the view over the Test towards the Forest 
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shore one of the most beautiful he had ever seen. Thomas Gray, who was 
here in 1754 and in 1764, wrote enthusiastically of the charm of South- 
ampton. Edward Gibbon, the historian, was in the town for a few months 
in 1762 as a Captain in the Militia and he spent some time at The Dolphin. 
In October that year he was made a Freeman of the town and gave a 
dinner to the Mayor, the Corporation, and his fellow officers, 48 guests in 
all, at the cost of ‘£13 and some odd money, which my father paid’. He 
noted that it would have cost more had not one of the Aldermen provided 
the turtle for the soup! Later on, Mrs. Siddons was often in the town 
and bought a house in Above Bar which she frequented with delight. 

The aristocracy visited the Spa in force and the weekly lists of arrivals, 
noted in the local newspaper from 1772 onwards, read like pages from 
Debrett. This was indeed a scintillating and most prosperous period. 
There were the ladies in their lovely quilted satin gowns, white wigs, 
patches and powder, going to the balls in their sedan chairs or by day 
gracing our High Street, the Spa Gardens and the Beach, attended by 
their escorts with their watered silk waistcoats, knee breeches, em- 
broidered coats, ruffles and swords—making a picture which is almost 
unbelievable in our times. 

Foreign celebrities came and went, amongst them the remarkable 
Chevalier d’Eon, the French diplomat who for many years masqueraded 
as a woman and was one of the most brilliant fencers of the day. There 
were the usual frequenters of spas, of course—the men about town, the 
rich Londoners with marriageable daughters, the fops and flirts, the 
designing widows and the quieter groups of people seeking only renewal of 
health and strength. There were Coffee Rooms at the Royal George and 
The Sun, where London papers could be read and discussed the day after 
publication, while Ford's Circulating Library was acknowledged to be one 
of the best in England, 

The resident population of the town was about six thousand between 
1760 and 1770, but by the latter date it was increasing rapidly. New 
‘elegant assemblages of genteel houses’ were erected in Gloucester Square, 
Brunswick Square and later in Albion Place. In 1774 there were 705 houses 
‘within the walls’ but Southampton was bursting its bounds and 120 houses 
were noted as being ‘outside the walls’. The Georgian Above Bar Street 
was being created and it became a thoroughfare of distinction. Within the 
old town limits, most of the houses had been renovated and many were 
given Georgian facades. Southampton had, in fact, established its claim 
to be ‘an elegant Spa and watering-place’. 

Stage coaches came and went with regularity and speed, clattering 
under the Bargate to the Dolphin, Crown, Royal George and the Star. 
Painted on the stone sidepost of the coach entrance porch of the last 
named hotel there remains to this day the notice: ‘Coach to London, 
Sundays excepted, Alresford, Alton. Performs 10 hours.’ For transport in 
the town there were sedan chairs, rates for which were regulated: “6d. to 
and from any part of the town within the gates or from the Long Rooms, 
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From any part of the town within the gates to any without gd. any part 
of the town to St. Mary's 1/-. After 11 p.m. general charge 1/- except from 
the Long Rooms on Ball nights.’ One of these chairs is preserved in Tudor 
House Museum. 

There were daily ‘packets’ sailing to the Isle of Wight, and a hoy three 
times a week to Portsmouth, but this method of reaching the port was not 
recommended as it sometimes took two days if wind and weather were 
contrary. Ships also sailed between Southampton and Havre de Grace 
‘very frequently’. Later the proviso was added ‘in times of peace’. These 
boats were fitted up ‘in a most elegant style, with every convenience for 
carrying passengers, carriages and horses’, Trading vessels, with some 
passenger accommodation, sailed about once a fortnight for the Channel 
Islands. This was one of the few trade routes still operating from South- 
ampton as shipping was then at a low ebb. Pleasure seekers were catered 
for by ‘yachts, boats, etc, which can be hired at any time for naval 
excursions’, 

The most fashionable promenade was The Beach, a fine road made in 
1769 on the foundations of the old Causeway from God’s House Tower to 
Cross House Hard whence the ferry crossed to the fishing village of Itchen 
Ferry, en route for the east of the county and beyond. Northam Bridge 
was constructed in 1799 and carried coach traffic up the new road, 
Lance’s Hill, through Bitterne to Portsmouth. The Beach was planted with 
elms and commanded an extensive panorama of Southampton Water 
which at that time washed the shore alongside the road. King George III 
with Queen Charlotte and the Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth drove 
along it in June, 1789, on one of their many visits to the town, and ex- 
pressed their delight at ‘the grandeur of the views, enriched by a high 
tide’, 

A sign of the increasing prosperity was the building in 1771-3 of a new 
Audit House in the High Street. Here all Corporation meetings and 
functions were held, and it was only in 1933 that it was superseded by the 
new Civic Centre. The old building was, unfortunately, destroyed by 
enemy action in 1940. The Corporation busied itself with the improvement 
of water supplies, better lighting for the streets, and new paving. The 
markets were enlarged and we read that food was ‘plentiful and cheap’; 
meat on the average sold at 4d. per Ib., butter from 5d. to 7d., while 
salmon from the Test was sold in 1774 at 6d. to 7d. per pound. 

For the accommodation of the public and for the benefit of trade, 
the first bank was established in the High Street in 1778, ‘a bank where 
business is despatched with honour and expedition and Government 
securities bought and sold on equitable terms’, 

Education was fostered in the genteel finishing schools for young ladies. 
In 1774 one was particularly recommended. It was kept by Miss Easom 
in ‘a large, elegant and airy house’ at 79, High Street. The fees for ‘board, 
English, and every kind of useful and fine needlework’ were fifteen guineas 
per annum, with two guineas entrance fee. Everything else, however, 
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seemed to be extra; dancing was the most expensive, half a guinea entrance 
and 12/6 per quarter, but then, it was taught by ‘Monsieur Dagueville, 
late principal dancer at Drury Lane Theatre’. The advertisement con- 
tinues ‘The Ladies to find their own tea and sugar or to pay 7/6 per 
quarter or to drink milk and water . . . Particular attention paid to the 
morals of Young Ladies and proper care taken of those Ladies who are to 
bathe and drink the waters’. 

There was Mr. Ward’s ‘Academy for Young Gentlemen’, also in the 
High Street, where “The Arts and Sciences are taught as well as the 
Languages in the greatest perfection’. Fencing and dancing were in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

King Edward VI Grammar School, founded in 1553, was taking a useful 
part in town education. Alderman Taunton had left money in 1752 for a 
school with the principal object of training boys for the sea. This was 
begun in 1760 but its special aim was modified later on. These two schools 
are today the principal boys’ grammar schools in Southampton. 

During the 1770’s Dr. John Speed, the historian of Southampton, 
wrote the first real history of our town, basing it on many of the docu- 
ments in which the municipal archives are so rich. He also made observations 
on the site of Roman Clausentum, and these were developed by Sir Henry 
Englefield in his notable book of 1805, ‘A Walk through Southampton’, 

There were shadows in the picture of Georgian Southampton for there 
were wars and rumours of wars. At the turn of the century the Napoleonic 
struggle was being fought out and the dreaded Press Gangs swept through 
the town from time to time, commandeering men needed for the forces. 
From the contemporary Sessions Rolls we read that the laws were carried 
out with severity, transportation or even capital punishment being 
meted out for some of the lesser felonies. 

Yet, in spite of the grave events of the era the Spa still followed its path 
of social entertainment. The town in general was contented and prosperous 
while the local papers give animated accounts of the festivities and the 
constant stream of notable visitors. As a local versifier put it: 


“Here the gay train at stated times repair 
To lose their care and breathe salubrious air, 
Where every Muse and every Grace combine 
To charm the senses and the taste refine.’ 


Drama was a favoured form of entertainment, A theatre was built in 
French Street in 1766 and enlarged in 1780. This proved too small for the 
drama-lovers and the Manager, Mr. Collins, built a new one in 1798 and 
made a great success of his venture. In 1808 we note that the Charles 
Kembles played here. 

We read, too, of crowded churches on Sundays and of the rebuilding of 
old All Saints in the High Street in 1792-5. Sunday schools were inaugur- 
ated, for which Benefit Performances were sometimes given at the 
theatre, on one occasion the play being ‘Everyone has his faults’, 
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In 1805 the second Marquis of Lansdowne bought the site of the ancient 
castle and built into the ruins of the old Keep a mock-gothic castellated 
mansion known as Lansdowne Castle. He took a considerable part in the 
life of the Spa and its various pleasures and he was the donor, in 1809, of 
the statue of George III which still stands on the south side of the Bargate. 

In November 1806 the Marquis was nearly drowned whilst sailing off the 
Western Shore. Lady Betty Craven, the Margravine of Anspach, who had 
a house near the shore at that time, wrote a vivid description of the 
capsizing of the boat which he was manoeuvring, naively adding that the 
Marquis, after clinging to his upturned yacht for an hour, was brought 
ashore ‘completely wet’. 

The Marchioness of Lansdowne used to drive a light equipage drawn 
by eight little brown and cream coloured Forest ponies. We read that this 
was a source of entertainment to Jane Austen and her family as they sat 
at the window of their home in Castle Square under the shadow of the 
castle. The Austens lived here from 1806 to 1809, and in Jane’s letters we 
hear of her walks and excursions in and around the town. She went to 
card parties and dances with her friends. In one of her letters there is an 
amusing account of her visit to a ball at The Dolphin, She mentions her 
regret at seeing ‘so many young women without partners, and each of 
them with two ugly, naked shoulders’. Then she adds: ‘It was the same 
room in which I danced fifteen years ago, I thought it all over and in 
spite of the shame of being so much older, felt with thankfulness that I 
was quite as happy now as then. I was asked to dance by the gentleman 
whom we met that Sunday with Captain d'Auvergne’. Jane, by the way, 
was then thirty-three years of age. Today, one can still visit the beautiful 
room with its splendid bow windows which are considered to be the 
largest in England. The Austens left the town in April, 1809, going to 
Chawton, where their home still exists. 

As the second decade of the century wore on, Fortune’s wheel was slowly 
turning again and the era of Spa elegance was waning. The old king, 
George III, was ill and the Prince Regent found the attractions of Brighton 
more to his taste than those of Southampton. The increasing tempo of 
the Napoleonic wars took toll of the young men who had been so welcome 
in the social life of the town. Sterner tasks called them overseas: South- 
ampton saw many of them embark and keenly felt their departure. 

By 1817 the Spa Gardens were nearly deserted and the waters flowed 
almost untasted at the fountain. By 1820 no one would take out a licence 
for the management of the Gardens and the spring; and the waters could 
only be obtained in shilling bottles at the local chemists’ shops. True, 
Southampton was still considered a most desirable place of residence for 
retired people, but its days as a fashionable Spa had passed. 

The final knell of the watering-place was rung when business men from 
London realised that, with the advent of steam propulsion, there was a 
different future for Southampton, A port such as this, with double tides, 
a very safe harbour and within easy distance of London, was destined for 
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development. In 1838 the foundation stone of the Docks was laid, and as 
a natural corollary the railway from London was constructed. The Town 
(Terminus) Station was opened in 1840, even though it was then amidst 
fields where cattle still grazed. The hand of trade was thus laid un- 
mistakeably on Southampton and the last of the ‘fashionable, retired 
world’ sought places as yet untouched by commerce and all that it brings 
in its train. 

What remains of Southampton’s Spa period? A few buildings escaped 
Victorian ‘modernization’ and the heavy blitzing of the town during the 
second World War. The best amongst them are the historic Dolphin 
Hotel, the houses in Portland Street and Terrace, a few in Bugle Street 
and most of Carlton Crescent. Lansdowne Castle was pulled down in 
1818-20. The Long Rooms, for all their elegance, fell into disuse for 
fashionable gatherings and were eventually demolished in the late 1890's. 
The Western Shore and the West Quay, where Princes and ‘all the Nobility 
and gentry’ bathed with such enjoyment and faith in our salubrious 
water, have disappeared beneath the New Docks. 

Little indeed remains beyond enchanting memories culled from the 
diaries, writings and newspapers of those times . . . . memories of soft 
candle-light, of satin and lace, of ruffles, patch and powder, and of Regency 
muslin dresses as slender as the crinolines were wide and swaying ... . 
of the flutter of fans, the gay laughter of the pleasure-seeking throng, and 
the lilting cadence of some Mozart minuct with its echoes of violin and 
harpsichord, fading into silence. 
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Docks, Railways and Politics in 
Mid-Nineteenth Century Southampton 


by PATRICIA H. MORRIS 


N 1830 Southampton was still the Spa and watering-place which had 

become so popular during the previous fifty years. It was a resort of the 

leisured classes, and its prosperity depended on their support, for the 
great increase in population which had taken place during the preceding 
half century consisted mainly of those who frequented the Spa, or of 
tradesmen catering for their requirements, In politics also, the scene was 
dominated by the upper classes, aided by some professional men and a few 
prominent merchants such as the Lefeuvre family. But within ten years 
these conditions had changed completely. By the end of that time South- 
ampton was once more a busy port and, in political as well as economic 
affairs, the gentry had largely lost their influence. 

The political change was brought about by national events: the Parlia- 
mentary Reform Act of 1832 and the Municipal Corporations Act which 
followed three years later, In the early years of the century the town had 
been under the influence of the Tory party, through George Rose, the 
Patronage Secretary of the Treasury, who lived at Cuffnells, near Lynd- 
hurst, and whose son was a Member of Parliament for Southampton for 
more than twenty years. The town was not, however, dominated by the 
Tories, for there was a competing influence from the Whigs, amongst 
whom the Atherley family played a prominent part. At times the strength 
of the two parties was so nearly equal that they seem to have compromised 
and agreed to return one member each to Parliament. 

There had already been signs that the upper class monopoly of political 
affairs in Southampton was breaking down, but it was the agitation 
connected with the Reform Bill which decisively ended it. The Whig 
leaders in Southampton favoured reform, but showed no enthusiasm for 
leading a popular campaign, The result of their indifference was that there 
came to the fore a group of middle class reformers who assumed the 
leadership of the town’s agitation. These included William and Joseph 
Lankester, Francis Cooper, and John Traffells Tucker, who were to be 
leaders in local politics for many years, The views of this group were 
Radical, rather than Whig, and one of their first actions was to form a 
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society similar to the Political Union in Birmingham. Despite some 
differences of opinion among themselves, it was largely the Radicals who 
organised the campaign for the general election of 1831. It seemed for a 
time as if the rather reckless enthusiasm of democratic extremists like 
Francis Cooper, who advocated universal suffrage, would alienate the 
more cautious Whigs. But a conflict was avoided, and reformers of all 
shades of opinion joined to support their candidates, Arthur Atherley 
and John Storey Penleaze, who were elected by a considerable majority. 

When the Reform Bill was passed the following year, there was great 
rejoicing in Southampton. Flags were hoisted, a band paraded the town, 
and when an excited crowd had forced the Vicar of St. Michael’s to give 
up the keys of the Church, the victory was celebrated by a peal of bells. 
Some days later between three and four thousand people partook of a 
feast, which was held in the High Street and was followed by pony races 
and sports. 

Within a few months of the Reform Bill agitation the Radicals of 
Southampton again seized the initiative, this time in a purely local 
conflict; and emerged from the struggle with enhanced prestige. At the 
general election of 1832, the first to be held with the reformed franchise, a 
Tory candidate, James Barlow Hoy, was elected, defeating Penleaze by 
some ten votes. There was so strong a belief that his success had been 
obtained by corruption, that the Reformers decided to petition Parliament 
for the annulment of the election. The leading Whigs refused to associate 
themselves with the petition, for they had sufficient reverence for a man in 
Hoy’s social position to be unwilling to cast upon him the slur of bribery. 
Consequently, the petition only bore the names of the Radicals. When the 
Parliamentary enquiry was held the Committee supported the petitioners 
and annulled Hoy’s election. This result aroused such enthusiasm in 
Southampton that the Tory newspaper, the ‘Hampshire Advertiser’, 
admitted that ‘at no period has any event occasioned a greater excitement 
in the town’. The Whigs joined in the celebration dinner to Penleaze, 
who had been declared elected in Hoy’s place, and all rejoiced at the 
victory over the corruption which had so long been prevalent in South- 
ampton. The essence of the triumph was expressed by William Westlake, 
a Quaker merchant from Chapel, when he said that ‘Southampton had 
shown a spirit worthy of any town—not the gentry who think we are 
indebted to them for our daily bread, but men of the middle class, men 
who earn their bread by labour’. The victory had been won by the middle 
class Radicals, and by it they had established their position once and for 
all as a leading factor in local politics. 

The passing of the Municipal Corporations Act in 1835 carried the 
Radicals a stage nearer power. Formerly, the Town Council was composed 
of a clique which was virtually self-elected. But the new Act replaced this 
closed Corporation by a body elected by the ratepayers, and immediately 
municipal elections became an occasion of strife between the parties. 

The first election of the new Corporation showed the shape of local 
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affairs for the next few years. The Tories succeeded in securing a large 
majority of seats. They dominated the three small wards in the old town, 
and also the wealthy upper class ward of All Saints. The Whigs had almost 
entirely disappeared from the Corporation, and their place was taken by a 
few Radical Councillors, all of whom sat for St. Mary’s ward. This was not 
surprising, for St. Mary’s was the least traditional of the wards. It con- 
tained a vast number of shopkeeping and working class properties, which 
had grown up to the east of the walls of the old town during the preceding 
half century. One of the Tory Councillors contemptuously referred to the 
inhabitants of St. Mary’s as ‘labourers’ and, just as the name Methodist 
was first bestowed as a mark of ridicule and later became the chosen 
title of a sect, so the ‘Labourers of St. Mary’s’ came to be the nickname 
in which the Radicals of Southampton gloried, and through which they 
hurled defiance at the still heavily entrenched forces of local Toryism. 

The Radicals remained in a minority in the reformed Corporation, for 
the ward representation was such as to give the majority of seats to the 
wealthier parts of the town. Nevertheless, the Radical Councillors were 
strong enough to introduce a considerable element of discord into the 
Council chamber. Long and bitter arguments took place about the election 
of Aldermen, and about such questions as whether the Councillors should 
wear gowns, and be preceded by the maces in procession. The quarrels of 
the Corporation caused the Liberal newspaper, the ‘Hampshire Inde- 
pendent’, to remark, in June, 1836, that “We have seen more propriety in 
an Irish row, than we have yet witnessed in Southampton Town Council’. 

While the Radicals were mounting the ladder of power, steps were 
being taken which were to have tremendous consequences for the future 
commercial development of Southampton. For many years the trade of the 
port had been limited to supplying the surrounding district. Southampton 
then had no Docks, and goods could only be landed at the Town Quay, 
and at a few private wharves on the Itchen. Although trade had been 
increasing in the years preceding 1830, there could be no significant 
developments until better facilities existed, both for landing goods and for 
transporting them to markets at some distance from the town. In 1831 
a plan was put forward to construct a railway from Southampton to 
London, and so vastly increase the available market for goods imported at 
Southampton. At first the Railway Company intended to include docks in 
their plan, but this part of the scheme was dropped when the Company 
found difficulty in raising money. It was feared, however, that the railway 
would not be successful unless improved landing facilities could be ob- 
tained. So the Dock Company was formed in 1836, largely through the 
initiative of two Southampton men, Captain Edward Stephens and 
Captain William Ward, who obtained the warm support of Richard 
Heathfield, a London capitalist and a firm believer in the potentialities of 
Southampton as a port. 

It is at this point that the economic and political sides of Southampton’s 
history during this period come together. The first important question 
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which the reformed Corporation had to consider was an application by the 
newly formed Dock Company to be allowed to construct docks on the 
Mudlands. When the request was brought before the Corporation most 
of the Councillors were wholeheartedly in its favour, and were willing to 
co-operate with the Company and grant them the land on easy terms. The 
Radical group, however, was bitterly opposed to this. They were sus- 
picious of the good intentions of the Company, complaining that they 
knew little of its promoters (like the railway, the docks were financed 
almost entirely from outside Southampton) and they declared that it 
was most unwise to allow a large share of the town’s commerce to fall into 
the hands of any private company. They were also suspicious of their Tory 
colleagues, fearing that they would give away the property of the town 
without securing a fair return. The arguments which resulted were long 
and heated; eventually, the Tories won, and the land was sold to the 
Company for £5,000. But the attitude which the Radicals showed in the 
matter of the docks continued to be typical of their policy for a number of 
vears. As a generalisation it may be said that, at this period, they were 
more conscious than the Tories of the immediate needs of the population, 
such as improved roads, but they were far less alive to the ultimate 
interests of the port. 

During the next few years, despite financial difficulties to which it 
seemed as if both Railway and Dock Companies would succumb, both 
Companies succeeded in carrying out their projects. By 1843, the railway 
and the first dock were open, and a rapid increase of trade soon followed. 
The most significant development was the coming of two of the largest 
steamship lines then in existence, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and the 
reputation which Southampton soon acquired as a port suitable for steam 
vessels, 

During these years the Radicals were consolidating their position, The 
Tories had regained both seats in Parliament, and for over ten years they 
were to retain their hold on local politics. But support for the Radical 
party was growing steadily. The population was increasingly rapidly, and 
those who were flocking in to the employment which dock and railway 
provided were more likely to be attracted to the Radical party than the 
ory. A Reform Society was formed in 1837, and meetings were held 
regularly. Another reason for the increasing strength of the party was that 
it had found a new leader. In 1821, Richard Andrews, a young blacksmith 
from Bramdean, had come to Southampton to look for work. Eleven years 
later he started his own coachmaking business and, within ten years, 
became one of the largest employers in the town. When he had time to 
spare from his business, Richard Andrews soon became one of the leading 
figures in the Southampton Radical party. A good administrator, and 
more far-sighted than many of his colleagues, he did much to organise the 
party. 

In the middle forties, the battle against Toryism in Southampton, 
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as in other parts of the country, took the form of an agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. The leaders of the movement in Southampton 
were largely those who had led the Reform Bill campaign, with the addi- 
tion of Richard Andrews and Thomas Harman, the proprietor of the 
‘Hampshire Independent’. The following incident shows the difficulties of 
organising the Anti-Corn Law movement in a town which was surrounded 
by the estates of powerful Tory squires. A regional conference of opponents 
of the Corn Laws was arranged to be held in Southampton in February, 
1842. Political feelings in the town were already inflamed, for the general 
election in the previous year (when, as usual, two Tories had been elected), 
had been followed by a petition and Parliamentary enquiry, and the 
election had been annulled on the grounds of corruption. The Anti-Corn 
Law Conference was to be held in the Long Rooms, but at the first meeting 
the speakers could not make themselves heard for the noise which was 
going on. The Tories had organised a mob to disturb the gathering (it 
included some of the employees of John Fleming of South Stoneham, who 
was frequently accused of interfering in town politics), and the disturbance 
was so effective that the meeting had to be adjourned. A second attempt 
was made the following day, but the mob blocked the doors, and those 
attending the meeting had to enter the Long Rooms by means of a ladder 
to one of the windows. Those who came in this way included the Rev. 
Thomas Adkins from the Above Bar Congregational Chapel, who, despite 
having his congregation’s nickname for him—‘The Beauty of Holiness’— 
shouted derisively by the crowd as he climbed the ladder, nevertheless 
entered the room ‘in an elegant and triumphant attitude’. It still proved 
impossible to hold the meeting, so, that evening, Richard Andrews cleared 
the large bazaar in his coach-building works, and the conference took place 
there in peace. 

The hated Corn Law was repealed in 1846, and shortly afterwards the 
Southampton Liberals moved forward to complete the final stage of their 
ascent. They had been gradually increasing their representation in the 
Town Council and, in November, 1847, they at last succeeded in obtaining 
a majority. In the same year there was a general election. It was clear 
that the contest would be a close fight, and both parties set about rallying 
their forces. The Tories were hampered, however, by a division of opinion 
within their ranks on the question of government grants to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and it became increasingly evident that many Tories 
would refuse to support the party’s candidates. Eventually, the outlook 
became so discouraging that both Tories retired, and gave an uncontested 
victory to the Liberals, Sir Alexander Cockburn and Brodie M’Gie Willcox. 
Thus, in the one year, the Liberals had obtained control of the Corporation, 
and of both seats in Parliament. For years they had attacked the in- 
competence and extravagance of the Tory Corporation, and now, at last, 
they were free to give the principle of economy a trial. 

The Liberals’ first action was to institute an inquiry into the finances of 
all the public boards. The result showed that matters were far from 
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satisfactory. The Corporation and the Harbour Commissioners had been 
paying excessive sums to their officials, and had spent large amounts in 
legal disputes. But the Improvement Commissioners were in an even worse 
plight, for they had not only spent all their capital, but their annual 
expenditure was far in excess of their income from the rates. When these 
facts were brought tolight, measures were taken to improve matters. Salaries 
were reduced, and a watch was kept on all unnecessary expenditure. 

But experience was soon to show that good government could not be 
obtained by a rigid curtailment of expense. In many branches of local 
administration not less but more money needed to be spent, This was 
particularly the case in those departments for which the Improvement 
Commissioners were responsible. ‘The town had been growing very rapidly 
since the beginning of the century, and even more quickly in recent years, 
and, despite all efforts, the sanitation and roads were now grossly in- 
adequate. The water supply was also insufficient although a great deal of 
money had been spent on it. These problems became very obvious when, 
in the summer of 1849, Southampton was attacked by the prevalent 
epidemic of cholera. Between June and September, the disease caused 
more than two hundred deaths in the town, and these occurred principally 
in areas such as Simnel Street, the Back-of-the-Walls and Kingsland 
Place, which were deficient in sanitation and water supply. 

Bred in the tradition of a sturdy individualism, associated with the 
doctrine that public bodies seldom spend their money as wisely as private 
individuals, the Liberal Councillors of Southampton were slow to read the 
signs of the time, While they were considering the problem, the Tories 
took action. They distrusted the Radicals’ ability to govern the town and 
believed that it would be advantageous to bring Southampton under the 
Public Health Act, by which they hoped that local administration would 
be organised and controlled by the central Board of Health. A group of 
them, headed by Captain Engledue, the Superintendent of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, who was horrified by the insanitary conditions 
in which some of his Company's employees were living, petitioned the 
General Board of Health for an enquiry. The result was the adoption of the 
Public Health Act in Southampton. The consequences of this were un- 
fortunate for the Radicals, Although they had strongly opposed the 
introduction of the new Act, they, as the dominant party in the Corpora- 
tion, had to administer it. The powers which they had now obtained 
enabled them to improve conditions in the town, but this was expensive. 
In the next few years the expense of town government rose rapidly and, as 
the rates increased, the Radicals’ supporters began to murmur. 

In the early and middle fifties, however, the Southampton Liberals 
were at the height of their power. One factor which helped them was the 
weakening of their opponents. The leaders of the old Tory party in the 
Corporation had largely disappeared from public life, and, apart from 
Joseph Stebbing (who was everyone’s adviser on commercial questions) 
the Tories were mainly a group of new and untried men, Also, Liberal rule 
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was far from being the farce which the Tories had hopefully predicted, 
and most of the grounds on which they could attack the governing party 
consisted of nothing more serious than, for instance, the mayor’s failure to 
wear mourning on the day of the funeral of some minor member of the 
Royal family. A slightly more serious fault was that of John Traffells 
Tucker when, as mayor, he visited Portsmouth on an official occasion, 
and behaved in such a way as to bring ‘his office into disrepute, and the 
town into disgrace’, But such deficiencies were insignificant compared 
with the advantages which the town derived from the mayoralty of 
Richard Andrews. He was one of the richest men in Southampton by this 
time, and used his money in the service of the town: the Radicals had, on 
the whole, lost their narrow-minded attitude towards port questions, and 
Andrews used his position as mayor to promote meetings of ship-owners, 
in the hope of attracting more trade, or of solving differences of opinion 
between the various companies using the port. One of those he entertained 
in this way was Cornelius Vanderbilt, one of the largest ship owners in the 
United States, who was persuaded to send his ships to Southampton. 
During these years, the Radicals rested firmly on the support of the strong 
middle and working class which now existed in the town. After 1856, 
however, the party entered a period of disintegration and decline, and this 
was due, in no small measure, to the important developments which had 
been taking place in the port. 

Since the opening of the first dock in 1843, there had been an immense 
growth in Southampton’s trade, but these years had not been without 
their problems. The ships of the great steam companies, which required 
considerable space in the docks and expensive facilities for repairs, carried 
principally passengers and a few valuable goods, which were less ad- 
vantageous to the port than a trade in bulky articles which needed ware- 
housing. Also, most of the trade went straight from the docks to the 
railway and out of Southampton. In consequence, the Dock Company was 
not prosperous; for some years it paid no dividend and, although the Inner 
Dock was completed in 1851, two years later, when more space was needed, 
the money could not be raised to provide the proposed two new docks. 

But the principal problem affecting the port in these years was the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient exports. Ships frequently had to leave the 
port empty because there were no cargoes for them. Consequently, there 
was a firm determination to improve Southampton’s rail communication 
with the northern manufacturing districts, so that it would be possible to 
export goods on terms which could compete with those of the northern 
ports. During the ‘Railway Mania’ of the mid ’forties, so many schemes 
were put forward in connection with Southampton that the ‘Railway 
Chronicle’ commented that ‘Southampton seems to be the great magnet for 
new projects. ... From the East, West, and North, railways seek com- 
munication with this most muddy and oderiferous of ports’. But the 
ambitious schemes came to nothing, as did so many others at that time. 
Nevertheless, the desire remained to obtain improved railway connections 
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with the North and, if possible, an alternative line to that of the London 
and South-Western Company which had aroused opposition on account of 
its high charges. 

The increased interest which the Liberals were showing in the affairs 
of the port was seen at the general election of 1857. A section of the 
Liberal party demanded a ‘commercial man for a commercial constit- 
uency’, and they brought forward as their candidate Thomas Matthias 
Weguelin, the Governor of the Bank of England. They were opposed by 
those who laid more emphasis on having a man of Liberal principles, 
and who courted working class support by championing the rights of 
labour. This latter group chose Richard Andrews as their candidate 
but, despite his popularity in the town, he was defeated by Weguelin. 
The contest shows the predominance of Liberal support at this time 
for, in spite of the rift in the party, the Tories did not manage to 
secure a majority, But at an election two years later, it became clear how 
deep was the split among the Liberals, when William Digby Seymour won 
the seat by means of a Tory-Radical alliance. 

The discomforture of the Liberals was rendered complete by the 
renewal of the agitation for a new line of railway communication with the 
port. In the late 1850’s, the port was suffering from a depression, and 
there was considerable unemployment. Part of the depression was a 
reflection of the national one, but Southampton did not pick up as quickly 
as the rest of the country. It was always believed by a few that a rival to 
the London and South Western line would be of great benefit to the port, 
and now this belief became general. It was hoped to obtain a broad gauge 
line, which would link up with the Great Western Railway. An Act had 
been obtained several years before, to construct a railway from Andover 
to Redbridge, and negotiations were now entered upon for this line to be 
purchased by the Great Western Company, 

The scheme failed, however, and in its collapse it brought down the 
Liberal party as well. In 1862 Parliament refused to allow the Great 
Western Company to take over the Andover and Redbridge Railway and 
the line was obtained by the London and South Western Company, thus 
effectively defeating the object of a competing line to Southampton. It 
was only a short time later that the Liberals made a determined attempt to 
unite their ranks, when a by-election was caused by the death of Willcox. 
But the candidate they chose was Captain Charles Mangles, the Chairman 
of the London and South Western Railway Company. There was no 
political split in the Liberal party on this occasion, but the unpopularity 
of the London and South Western Company was so great, because it had 
defeated the broad gauge project, that a large number of Liberals refused 
to support Mangles, and a Tory, W. A. Rose, was returned. A few years 
later, the Tories regained, for a time, their majority in the Corporation. 
The wheel had come full circle and, as the port entered the period of 
prosperity which it enjoyed in the 1860's, it was once again under the 
government of the Tories. 
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Southampton 
in the Twentieth Century 


by GORDON SEWELL 


been described as a medieval town which had expanded beyond its 

walls in the eighteenth century and thrown out some suburban wings 
in the nineteenth. Georgian, Regency and Victorian shop fronts hid 
premises in the High Street which had been old when Defoe visited the 
town on his tour of England, nearly two hundred years before. Above the 
Bar and in Portland Street and Cumberland Place the well-to-do lived 
in their elegant town houses. The beginning of the Common marked the 
end of the urban area, Winn and Westwood Roads representing the latest 
building developments, their large villas of William Morris influence being 
then regarded as the last word in solid burgess domestic architecture. 

Portswood was a well established suburb (having grown out of a 
medieval hamlet), its paved streets covering what had once been the 
estates of Bevois House, Portswood House and other large mansions 
which are no longer standing. But Highfield was still a country place, 
with a handful of cottages and a few large houses, mostly of the Regency 
period. North-westward, beyond the Early Victorian suburb of Free- 
mantle, there was the large village of Shirley, with its terrace cottages, its 
scattered Georgian villas, and the beginnings of a shopping centre in its 
High Street, not yet really part of Southampton’s world. 

Millbrook was a country village; and on the opposite side of the town 
there was the new suburb of Bitterne Park linked to the old quarter of 
St. Denys by Cobden Bridge. Going south on the eastern side of the Itchen 
were old communities with lives and traditions of their own, not yet 
incorporated in the borough. 

Southampton in the course of the past half century has absorbed all 
these outlying hamlets and villages and has extended its boundaries to 
take in a considerable amount of County Council territory in order to keep 
pace with its population growth. During this period the number of its 
inhabitants has grown from 100,000 to about 200,000, and the town itself 
has undergone profound changes. In 1900, it is true, it was already one of 
the chief passenger ports in the Kingdom, used by some of the largest and 
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fastest liners plying the North Atlantic, South African and South American 
routes. But in those days it amounted to very little industrially, apart 
from shipping and ship-repairing. 

The Docks, developed and run by a joint stock company since 1836, had 
recently passed into the hands of the London and South-Western Railway 
Company (later the Southern Railway), With more money available for 
investment, it was plain that the port was about to enter an era of in- 
dustrial expansion, Its first beginnings were already discernible on the 
Western Esplanade where the building of a large cable works had robbed 
the citizens of their seaside. Further along the shore in a westward direc- 
tion a new railway station had been built to serve the growing needs of the 
inhabitants of that part of the town—it is today the Central—and soon it 
was to be joined by an electricity generating station when the pioneer 
power station in Back-of-the-Walls proved inadequate. 

But this is to anticipate. Early in the nineteen-hundreds Southampton 
still looked back—architecturally and, to a large extent, psychologically— 
to earlier and more gracious periods, The visitor would have been struck 
chiefly by the charm and beauty of its Georgian squares and terraces: 
Carlton Crescent, where the carriage folk lived with their many servants 
in a little Regency world on the northern edge of the town; Cumberland 
Place, Brunswick Place, and Grosvenor Square, whose fine eighteenth 
century residences looked out on to well kept parks; Albion Place, Han- 
over Buildings and Bugle Street in the old town, where houses belonging 
to the reigns of Queen Anne and the first George still employed parlour 
maids. 

Southampton had been a leading passenger port for only half a century. 
And while it is true that in 1900 none of its inhabitants remembered the 
town’s Spa period, there must have been many who recollected a time 
when people of substance settled in the neighbourhood, attracted by its 
residential amenities and its reputation as a resort (General Charles 
Gordon’s family, living in Rockstone Place, was typical of these), The 
decisive event in the town’s life at this time—the event which was to 
transform it into a thoroughly extroverted commercial community—was 
the Government’s decision to embark troops for the South African War 
from its Docks. Here was the long awaited recognition of Southampton’s 
superior—indeed, unique—qualities as a port. To the diners at the 
Chamber of Commerce banquet in 1900, as they sat among the Victorian 
splendours of the South-Western Hotel, an official from Waterloo Station 
remarked that ‘never in the history of Southampton had its facilities and 
advantages loomed so high in the eyes of the world’. The figures were 
certainly to prove impressive. During the whole period of the war 419 
transports left the Docks and 476 arrived, carrying between them some 
25,000 officers, over half a million men and 27,900 horses, besides muni- 
tions and equipment for the campaign. 

When Earl Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller returned from the Cape in 
November, 1900, they received a tremendous welcome at Southampton, 
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and when Kitchener came home in 1902 he was given a civic reception 
such as had not been known in the port since Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, had landed half a century previously. Stirring times! Among all 
these excitements, the Victorian Age had passed away almost unnoticed. 
In January, 1901, the great Queen had died—a few miles away across the 
Solent at her favourite Osborne. 

The period between the beginning of the new century and the outbreak 
of war in 1914 saw the emergence of the pattern with which we are now 
familiar. In 1902, for example, the Hartley Institution—founded in mid- 
Victorian times—became a University College, and soon it was to open its 
first hall-of-residence, and to begin building on a new site at Highfield. 
(Half a century later it was to become a fully-fledged university). But it 
was in the port that progress and change were most marked. In this same 
year, 1902, one of the first big dredging operations in Southampton Water 
began, and in 1905 the Trafalgar Graving Dock was opened. These and 
other port improvements soon bore fruit, for in 1907 the White Star 
Steamship Company, then the owners of the world’s largest liners, made 
Southampton the terminus of their principal North Atlantic service, in the 
place of Liverpool; the Adriatic was the first White Star Liner to enter the 
Docks. For Southampton this was indeed a turning point. Five years later 
the port was welcoming the great Titanic, the largest and fastest vessel 
ever built, to its waters; and then mourning the loss of this noble ship on 
her maiden voyage to America. This was the worst maritime disaster in 
the long history of Southampton. 

During these years Southampton, which had absorbed Shirley at 
the end of the previous century, extended its boundaries to include the 
urban district of Itchen—that large area east of the river, which was 
made up of the ancient township of Woolston, famous for centuries as a 
centre of boat building and now the home of Thornycroft’s great ship- 
building yards; and the villages and hamlets of Peartree, Weston and 
Sholing. When the amalgamation took place the new citizens of east 
Southampton were led to hope that the antique steam floating bridges, 
their only link with the central part of the borough, would be replaced by 
a permanent bridge. To-day such a scheme is under consideration, but still 
unrealised. Until after the First World War nearly all passenger and 
vehicular traffic between Woolston and Southampton was subject to tolls, 
for it was at the end of the twenties that Northam Bridge was freed. 
Cobden Bridge, which spans the Itchen at Bitterne Park, was too far 
away to be of much use to the people of Woolston. 

This question of the bridges is important because it largely determined 
the shape of Southampton’s physical development. The suburban growth 
of the town was for many years chiefly in a westward direction, with the 
result that the parish of Shirley now has a larger population than the City 
of Winchester. In spite of the floating bridges, however, the eastern side 
of the borough has grown rapidly in recent years, a process which has been 
speeded up by the opening in 1955 of the new Northam Bridge and the 
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creation of municipal housing estates. In 1954 most of eastern Southamp- 
ton was included in a new parliamentary constituency—the Itchen 
Division, 

In 1914 the Harbour Board, which had inherited the functions and 
powers of the old Harbour Commissioners (founded in 1803), was re- 
constituted by Act of Parliament with wider powers and broader repre- 
sentation; and in the same year plans were well advanced for the building 
of an automatic telephone exchange, though these had to be abandoned 
on the outbreak of hostilities. (The exchange was eventually built in 1924, 
destroyed in 1940, and replaced by a fine new building in 1955.) 

The outbreak of war in 1914 transformed Southampton once again into 
a military camp. The town became Military Embarkation Port No. 1— 
the place of departure for the British Expeditionary Force, The Common 
was covered with tents and hutments and down the Avenue and through 
the historic Bargate passed the armies of Britain, the Dominions and, 
later, the United States. Gradually the town adapted itself to its new role, 
but it was not easy, The immediate effect of the war was to create local 
unemployment—for the docks had been closed to ordinary shipping—and 
a serious trade depression. A distress committee had to be formed to deal 
with the ‘unparalleled situation’. But, as Bernard Knowles tells us in his 
official war history,* ‘By the time hostilities ceased the port had handled 
over 7,000,000 officers and men, as well as upwards of 3,750,000 tons of 
military stores. Sometimes between twenty-five and thirty ships left the 
docks in a single night. The average value of daily shipments of ammuni- 
tion alone is said to have amounted to no less than £1,000,000’, 

How the end of the first world war was received in Southampton is 
vividly described by the late Sir Sidney Kimber, then Mayor: ‘It took 
what appeared to be hours for a way to be forced for me to get through the 
corridors and Council Chamber to the little balcony overlooking the street. 
The Council Chamber was packed by anybody and everybody standing on 
floor, seats and desks. Eventually, with the Deputy Mayor and the Town 
Clerk, I was admitted to the balcony, . . . The street below was packed to 
capacity and every window was full of people and faces. The noise was 
terrific. I could see up and down the street, where all traffic was stopped by 
the hundreds of people who were swarming towards the Audit House. 
Our appearance secured a miraculous silence, and... . I announced the 
Prime Minister's message. The effect was instantaneous. The crowd went 
stark, staring mad with emotion and delirium. Hats, gloves, newspapers, 
matchboxes were thrown into the air, cheering was spontaneous and men 
and women’s eyes were moist and wet with streaming happy tears, and 
there we all stood, waving our arms, looking at each other for several 
minutes before I attempted to get a hearing’, 

During the years of post-war trade depression Southampton suffered 
perhaps less than did many of the nation’s ports and industrial towns, 
though queues outside the employment exchanges and street marches of 


* Southampton; The English Gateway, (Hutchinson). 
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unhappy, workless men were by no means unknown. The fact that the 
port depended on passenger traffic for its livelihood made all the differ- 
ence. While hundreds of thousands of tons of freight shipping were laid up 
in the Mersey, the Thames, the Tyne, the Clyde and the Humber, there 
was the constant movement of great passenger liners up and down 
Southampton Water. In 1919 the Cunard Steamship Company had 
decided to make the Docks the terminus of their main New York services, 
and soon the Mauretania, the Aquitania and the Berengaria (formerly the 
German Vaterland) were seen in the port. 

By 1924 the post-war recovery seemed to be well under way—in that 
year His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (now the Duke of Windsor) 
came to Southampton to open the world’s largest floating dry dock, and 
an Act of Parliament was passed authorising the Southern Railway to 
spend thirteen million pounds on a vast scheme to reclaim 460 acres of 
mudland from the River Test and extend the Docks frontage for two miles. 
(By the mid-thirties the New Docks were in use, and in 1933 King George 
V opened the huge graving dock which was named after him), Even in 
1931, when Britain went off the Gold Standard and the entire civilised 
world was suffering from a trade depression, Southampton Docks were 
flourishing—they then dealt with 35 per cent. of the country’s passenger 
traffic, more than any other port in Britain. (Southampton has never lost 
that pre-eminence). By 1934 the Docks traffic was back to the pre- 
depression level, and in that year the Cunard and White Star Lines joined 
forces. By this time something like real prosperity had returned to the 
port. The cruising liners had never been so busy, and the Queen Mary, 
then the world’s largest vessel, which made her maiden voyage from 
Southampton to New York on May 27th, 1936, was booked up for months 
before the event. But as the Thirties drew to a close the dark shadows of 
world events fell across Southampton. Ships began to arrive laden with 
refugee children from Spain; local volunteers helped to provide them with 
a temporary home under canvas at North Stoneham. And the town began 
to grow conscious of its vulnerability should there be another war; the 
Corporation was among the first in the country to appoint an Air Raid 
Precautions Officer and to organise a Civil Defence service. 

The relative prosperity of the Docks was reflected in the great civic 
developments which took place during the Thirties. It was during this 
decade that the town built itself a Civic Centre worthy of its ancient 
traditions and contemporary importance. Long ago the local government 
departments had outgrown the accommodation provided by the Georgian 
Audit House in High Street; the opening of the Municipal Offices (the first 
block of the Civic Centre to be completed) in 1934 enabled them for the 
first time for many years to work together under one roof. And at last the 
Town Council was able to meet in a Chamber of adequate size and dignity. 
For longer than anyone could remember the Magistrates’ Court had been 
held over the Bargate,* with the noisy traffic flowing underneath; now a 
* Now, with the Tudor House, one of the Town’s four Museums. 
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magnificent Law Court block was made available for the administration 
of justice, The building of a public library, an art gallery and school of 
art, and a Guildhall followed, the last of these being opened in 1937. 
Southampton now possessed not only a headquarters for its administrators 
and civic governors, but also a cultural centre well equipped to stimulate 
interest in music and the arts. Its art gallery, more generously endowed 
than any other gallery in the South (thanks to Victorian benefactors), soon 
attained a national reputation with its fine collections of old masters of the 
English Schools and contemporary paintings; and its Guildhall provided 
the perfect setting for concerts by the nation’s leading symphony orches- 
tras. These same years also witnessed the opening of halls of residence for 
University College undergraduates at Highfield and South Stoneham, and 
the completion of the Turner Sims Library at the College. 

Southampton has always been proud of its open spaces. The burgesses 
had acquired their Common in the Middle Ages and over the years they 
planted it and tended it well. Other common lands within the borough 
were transformed, in the nineteenth century, into public gardens and 
parks, and visitors were astonished to find trees and flowers and smooth 
lawns in the centre of the town’s business quarter, As the borough has 
grown during this century other open spaces have been added, and to-day 
Southampton has a bigger proportion of parks, commons and playing 
fields than almost any other town in the country. The largest of these 
additions was opened shortly before the war—the finely conceived Sports 
Centre at Bassett which provides facilities for all the ball games the English 
love to play (Rugby and Association football, golf, tennis, hockey, cricket 
and even baseball—but that’s played by American sailors), It is set in a 
natural valley of great charm enhanced by brilliant landscaping, and 
makes an enormous contribution to the beauty of the town’s green belt. 
Here also is one of the best athletic tracks in southern England. 

The civic energies of Southampton found expression in many other ways 
during the inter-war years. Slums were pulled down and flats built in their 
places; thousands of workers’ houses were built on Corporation estates. 
Many new primary schools were opened to keep pace with the ever grow- 
ing suburban populations, and new premises were erected for old-estab- 
lished grammar schools. Amid the chimney-stacks of the industrial water- 
front a large open air swimming pool was constructed. Here and there in 
the suburbs new places of worship, built in modern materials, arose to 
remind men that amid all this change and progress the eternal verities 
remain unchanged. Architecturally the most noteworthy churches 
designed during this period were The Ascension, Bitterne Park; St. Boni- 
face’s, Shirley; St. Alban’s and the Methodist Hall at Swaythling; and 
St. Patrick’s, Woolston. Another architectural (or rather, monumental) 
feature of interest added in the first post-war period was the Cenotaph, 
designed by Lutyens, where the dead of both World Wars are now 
honoured. 

Entertainment and popular spectacle was not overlooked by private 
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enterprise in these years. In the Empire (now the Gaumont) Southampton 
possessed one of the largest theatres in the kingdom; its opening almost 
coincided with the advent of the talkies, but before it was turned into a 
cinema it had a distinguished period as a home of the drama; even now it 
occasionally presents ballet and opera. And during these years of the late 
Twenties and early Thirties one of the last ‘country’ estates within the 
borough—Banister Court—was cleared to make room for a sports stadium. 
Thus disappeared the pleasant Georgian mansion in which Southampton’s 
naval hero, Earl Jellicoe, spent his schooldays. 

Southampton on the eve of the second World War had the appearance 
of a prosperous town. The Docks were handling some twenty million tons 
of shipping a year and the main business thoroughfare stretching from the 
waterfront to the Avenue was daily thronged with shoppers and traffic. 
But, as J. B. Priestley remarked in his ‘English Journey’, a second and 
closer look at the town disclosed another and much less attractive picture. 
‘Once off that long High Street’, he wrote, ‘I found myself in some very 
poor quarters. The only thing to be said in favour of these squalid little 
side-streets of Southampton is that they did not seem as devastatingly 
dismal as the slums of the big industrial towns. There was still a sea sparkle 
in these people’s lives. They were noisy and cheerful, not crushed . . . 
It might have been much worse. But it could be—and at first I thought it 
was—much better.’ 

As a matter of fact there were still many hundreds of houses in the 
lower part of the borough which, in the words of the Medical Officer of 
Health, were ‘below the standard fit for human habitation’. And in 1938 
the number of unemployed still ran into thousands. Soon the air-raids 
were to destroy many of the slums, and the demands of war to absorb 
the workless into the Services and armament industries. 

When war broke out again in September, 1939, Southampton expected 
immediate and heavy air-raids. Thousands of school-children were 
evacuated to the comparative safety of the countryside; hospitals were 
made ready to deal with heavy casualties; and the Corporation’s elaborate 
Civil Defence plans were put into operation. A year was to elapse, how- 
ever, before air attacks on a serious scale took place—a year in which the 
British Army left Southampton Docks for France and in which some of its 
pathetic remnants struggled back into the port after the evacuation from 
Dunkirk. During the period September, 1939 to June, 1940, nearly 600,000 
troops left the Docks and nearly 200,000 disembarked. (Throughout the 
war the port was administered by an Emergency Committee on which 
civil and Service authorities were represented.) 

After the collapse of France in May, 1940, ‘a strange-looking and 
pathetic “armada” sailed up Southampton Water’, wrote Dr. H. C. 
Maurice Williams, the Port Medical Officer, in an official report. ‘It was 
made up of an extraordinary miscellany of craft ranging from fishing 
trawlers to “hopper” barges; from a harbour master’s launch to stoutly- 
built tugs. They were crammed with the first of the refugees from Europe. 
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Here was urgent and unexpected work for the medical services. Within a 
week, thousands of Belgian, Dutch and French men, women and children, 
had sought sanctuary. They were all medically examined as they came 
ashore. Cubicles were erected in the Customs sheds on the quays, and 
through these they filed for examination. Some were verminous and had 
to be bathed; some were suffering from infectious diseases; many were ill 
through worry’. By the beginning of September over 6,000 Belgian, Dutch 
and French refugees had found a temporary home in Southampton. 

How Southampton dealt with the evacuated troops is told by Mr. 
(now Sir) Reginald Biddle who, as Docks and Marine Manager, was chiefly 
responsible for the dispersal of thousands of soldiers at this time. Typical 
of what was happening in the port were the events of mid-June, 1940. On 
June 17th Mr. Biddle recorded: ‘We have had a very hectic time since 
midnight Saturday. Twenty-three trains left the Docks yesterday with 
approximately 10,000 troops. To-day looks like being still heavier. All this 
activity has been brought about by the withdrawal of our men following 
the capitulation of the French Army, and in order that we might bring 
home as many troops as possible—for the second time during this war— 
every possible craft was again put into commission’. Two days later 
he was writing: ‘Since dawn last Sunday we have had 134 steamers in and 
out, and 85 special trains with troops have been run in addition to those 
going on the ordinary train services. Above and beyond this, vehicles of 
every description had to be unloaded, grouped, and despatched from the 
quayside. This morning we have been dealing with large numbers of small 
craft of every kind coming from France with French sailors and all sorts 
of “odds and ends”, some of whom have been without food for two or 
three days.’ 

After the fall of France came the Battle of Britain in which South- 
ampton played a key role, The famous Spitfire fighter had been designed 
by a local man—the late R. J. Mitchell—and up to June, 1940, the 
production of Spitfires was solely confined to the Southampton works of the 
Vickers Supermarine Company. In the August of that year the Mayor 
opened a Spitfire Fund as a memorial to the plane’s designer which quickly 
reached a figure of some £15,500. 

The air-raids on the town began at this time and reached a peak of 
intensity on the nights of November 30th and December Ist, 1940, when 
the commercial centre of Southampton was completely destroyed. A 
detailed account of the Great Blitz will be found in Mr, Knowles’ war 
history, which summarises the official records thus: ‘From 19th June, 1940, 
to the end of 1944 there were 1,605 alerts in the Southampton A.R.P. 
area and over the same period Southampton was raided on 57 occasions. 
The total number of bombs dropped (excluding some hundreds that fell 
in the River Itchen, in the Test, and in Southampton Water) amounted 
to 2,631 (including 2,593 H.E.’s, 36 parachute mines, and 2 flying bombs), 
as well as some 31,000 incendiaries, The casualties included 631 killed; 
903 severely, and 979 slightly injured.’ Properties totally destroyed 
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numbered 4,975; 2,395 were so badly damaged as to be unfit for occupa- 
tion, 8,518 were seriously damaged, and 27,580 slightly damaged. 

Among the buildings destroyed were fifteen churches, including St. 
Mary’s, the Mother Church of the town, which was re-opened in 1956. 
There were several direct hits on the Civic Centre, the Art School block 
being severely damaged. The main premises of the Ordnance Survey 
headquarters in London Road were obliterated, as were also the printing 
works and offices of Southampton’s evening newspaper, the ‘Southern 
Daily Echo’, which however continued to be published from neighbouring 
Bournemouth. 

During these terrible times the people of the stricken town received 
encouragement from the presence in their midst of His Majesty King 
George VI and his Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill. The King’s 
visit took place four days after the biggest raids, and that of the war 
leader in January, 1941. It is recorded that after inspecting a Civil Defence 
parade, Mr. Churchill mounted the steps of the battered Civic Centre, 
turned his face to the crowds below, and shouted ‘Are we downhearted?’ 
A mighty ‘No!’ was the answer. 

Southampton’s greatest contribution to the war was made in the 
summer of 1944 when the British and American armies of liberation 
sailed from the port to invade France and push the German forces back 
to their ruined Fatherland, It was a stupendous undertaking; in the 
seventeen weeks following D-Day the military tonnage handled was 
equivalent to the total imports and exports which were dealt with in the 
last complete peacetime year, 1938. Thousands of vessels entered and left 
the Docks, millions of tons of freight passed over the quays, and three and 
a half million British, Commonwealth and American troops left South- 
ampton during the year that elapsed between D-Day and victory. 

Few towns in Britain faced such formidable tasks as did Southampton 
when peace came in 1945. Priority was of course given to the housing of 
the people. During the war about 60,000 of the inhabitants had left the 
town. As they began to return, the shortage of dwellings became heart- 
breaking. War-damage repairs continued and the erection of hundreds of 
pre-fabricated houses was started. As materials and labour became more 
plentiful, plans for new housing estates—at Millbrook, at Harefield, on 
Kingsland (where archzologists discovered, amid the bombed rubble, 
remains of the first Saxon Southampton) and elsewhere—found ex- 
pression. 

The rebuilding of the blitzed town centre was slower, being held up not 
only by the Government controls which lack of resources made necessary, 
but also by controversy over the compulsory purchase by the Corpora- 
tion of some of the biggest central sites in Above Bar and High Street. 
Southampton was allocated a mere £250,000 worth of building licences 
for the whole of 1951, and this figure was increased to only £350,000 by 
1953. Nevertheless, although progress at first was slow it was encouraging 
and rebuilding plans were submitted at increasing speed. The recreation of 
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the shopping centre attracted national attention, and interest in the 
possibilities of starting enterprises in the town was shown by many 
firms which had not traded there before. Soon building restrictions were 
eased and the tempo of reconstruction increased until, after licensing came 
to an end in November, 1954, it reached its maximum. By 1956 the re- 
building of most of Above Bar Street had been completed at a cost in the 
region of three million pounds. This vast expenditure has re-established 
Southampton as a regional shopping centre drawing customers from a 
wider area than before the war. Reconstruction of the lower High Street 
will result in the town becoming the principal centre in the South for the 
wholesale fruit and vegetable trade, rivalling such famous markets as 
those of Nottingham and Birmingham and even London. 

In the field of education there has been more progress in the ten years 
following the war’s end than in any previous decade. Practically every 
school had been damaged by enemy action and some had been completely 
destroyed. There was also the problem of ‘the bulge’—the sharply in- 
creased post-war birthrate. At the time of writing about twenty new 
schools had been built—almost all on the new housing estates. During this 
period there have been big developments at the University (which gained 
its Charter in 1952), and temporary premises were found for the ever 
growing Technical College which now has over 5,000 students. The School 
of Art was reconstituted on a regional basis, and plans are now well 
advanced for both a new Technical College and a new home for the College 
of Art. 

Since the introduction of the National Health Service in 1948 there has 
also been an expansion in the hospital services of the area, notably at 
Moorgreen and the General Hospital. 

It is in the industrial field, however, that the most dramatic and far- 
reaching changes have taken place since the war. First attention, of 
course, had to be given to the Docks, now as ever the basic source of 
Southampton’s prosperity. In 1950 there was opened the Ocean Terminal 
which set a new standard for the world in dockside passenger reception, 
(In 1956 another terminal—for South African traffic—was opened in the 
New Docks.) Aviation was not neglected, During these post-war years a 
marine air terminal has been in use at Berth 50 in the Docks, and traffic 
at the now State-owned Airport has grown rapidly, linking Southampton 
with many parts of the Continent. 

The most momentous event in this decade was the opening at Fawley 
of Esso’s vast oil refinery—the largest in Europe, designed to meet at 
least a quarter of Britain’s petroleum requirements. This has not only 
made Southampton one of the chief tanker ports in the country, but it is 
also attracting new industries to the western shore of Southampton Water, 
among them factories for producing synthetic rubber and plastics from 
by-products of the Refinery. Not far away has arisen the new electricity 
power station at Marchwood, the first in the kingdom capable of being 
fuelled by oil or coal. In the borough itself and in the surrounding districts 
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the aviation industry has attained great importance. Many new light and 
engineering industries have also been attracted to local sites, 

No wonder ‘The Times’, in an article on the Changing Face of South- 
ampton, spoke of an ‘industrial revolution’. ‘Here’, it said, ‘is a district in 
transition. It is proving attractive to industries and employing a large 
number of engineers and skilled technicians. It is modest in size and it has a 
good standard of living, a growing university, and the New Forest and the 
Isle of Wight nearby. So skilled men are willing to make their homes there. 
The problem for the planners is how to control this property without 
creating a blackened urban sprawl across the Hampshire countryside’. 

What of the future? Southampton will certainly continue to grow in 
size and economic importance. The great task of the authorities, it is clear, 
is to ensure that this development conserves and extends those natural 
amenities and beauties which have made the town one of the most attrac- 
tive in southern England, It is instructive to compare old prints of 
Southampton and its waterway with photographs of the modern port 
spreading its industrial installations out along the Forest shore. The 
spirit of an age comes out in the way it plans and builds. That such 
schemes as those at Fawley and Marchwood have their own visual 
grandeur must be admitted, yet we have lost much of the beauty the 
eighteenth century planners gave us. There is still a reach of shore that 
retains those wooded vistas and ideal groupings of trees that ‘Capability’ 
Brown produced at Cadlands, yet a perpetual vigilance is needed to ward 
off the untidy tanglements that seem to go with industrial expansion, 
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Canute, King, 26 
Canute's Palace, 8 
Capelin, qohn, 62 
Capelin, William, 64 
Capon, William, 65 
Castle, 8, 28, 66, 80, 81 
Castle Water Gate, 8 
Catton, William, 41, 42, 43 
Cenotaph, 13, 95 
Central Baptist Church, 11 
Channel I ders, 55, 63 
Chapel, 10, 12 
Charles I, 69 
Charles II, 72 
Charter of 1640, 70 
Cholera Epidemic, 87 
Christ Church, Portswood, 11 
Churches, Pre-Norman, 23 

16th century, 64-65 

zoth century, 95 

see also names of individual churches 

e.g. St. Mary’s Church 

Churchill, Sir Winston, 98 
Civic Centre, 11, 78, 94, 98 
Civil War, 70-72 
Claramund, Dame, 34, 37-38 
Clausentum, 20-22, 25 

see also Bitterne Manor 
Cloth trade, 42, 52-54, 57-58, 59, 60 
Clothmaking, 60, 61, 67 
Coasting trade, 40, 53-54 
Cobden Bridge, 92 
Cockburn, Sir Alexander, 86 
Coins, 21, 24, 25, 26 
Commerce, 13, 23, 30, 40, 48-56, 57-60, 

67-68, 73, 88 
Commercial Rd., 14 
Common, 14, 15, 29, 33, 93, 93, 95 
Common Council, 70 
Common fields, 29 
Conduit Head, Hill Lane, 9 
Cooper, Francis, 82 
Corbet, Gabriel, 55 
Corn Laws, 86 
tion, 61-62, 63, 64, 70, 83-84 

Court Leet, 33, 67 
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Crown Hotel, 54, 77 
Cunard Steamship Co., 94 
Customs, 57, 59 
Cutthorn, 33 


Dawtrey, Sir John, 13 
De la Warr, Lord, 68 
Docks, 12, 14, 16, 81, 84-85, 88-89, 91-94, 


96, 99 
Dolphin Hotel, 13, 54, q° 77, 81 
Domesday Book, 27, 4 

Domus Dei, see God’s House 


East Gate, 27, 28 

East St., 14, 28 

Education, see Schools 

Elections, Parliamentary, see Parliamen- 
tary elections 

Electricity Generating Station, 12, 91 

Electricity Power Station, Marchwood, 


99 
Embarkation of tr , 91, 93, 96, 97, 98 
Engledue, Captain, 87 
English St., see High St. 

Esso Oil Refinery, Fawley, 99 


Farms, 15 
Fawley Oil Refinery, 
Refinery 

Fee-farm, 32, 62 
Finance, Municipal, 62 
Fishing, 67-68 
Fleming, John, 86 
Fleming, Walter, 30, 32, 33, 49 
Floating Bridges, 92 
Food supplies, 64 
Fortifications, 27-28 

see also Walls 
Fortin, 28, 31, 32 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 74 
Freemantle, 17 
Freemantle Lake, 15 
French, 27, 48, 60, 65, 67, 72 
French Church, ses St. Julian’s Church 
French St., 27, 28, 48, 54, 67 


see Esso Oil 


Gaol, 28 

Gas Works, 12 

Gates, 7 

Geology, 18 

George III, 76, 78 

George III, Statue of, 80 

George IV, 76, 80 

George VI, 98 

Gervase de Hampton, see Hampton, 
Gervase de 

Gild Merchant, see Merchant Gild 

Gloucester, William de, 28, 38 

God's House, 31, 37-35, 43 

God's House Chapel, see St, Julian’s 
Church 

God’s House Tower and Gate, 7, 8, 28 

Grace Dieu, 43-47 

Grammar School, see King Edward VI 
Grammar School 


Grand Theatre, 11 

Guard House, 8 

Guild Merchant, see Merchant Gild 
Guildhall (Bar Gate), 33, 94 
Guildhall (Civic Centre), 95 
Guildsmen, ses Burgesses 


Halfknight family, 30 
Hampton, Gervase de, and family, 30, 
31, 32, 37 
Hampton Field, 29 
Hamtun, 23-26 
Hamwic, 23-26 
Harbour Board, 93 
Harbour Board Office, 12 
Harbour Commission, 93 
Harefield, ro, 17 
Harman, Thomas, 86 
Hartley Institution, 92 
see also University 
Health, Public, 87, 96, 97 
Heathfield, Richard, 84 
eae _ 55 
igh St., 8, 9, 11, 17, 27, 55 
Highfield, go 
Highfield Church, see Christ Church, 
Portswood 
Hill, 16 
Hoglands, 15, 29 
Holy Ghost (ship), 42-46 
Holy Rood Church, 9, 27, 35 
Holy Trinity Church, 34, 36 
Hospitals, 29, 37, 90 
see also God's House 
Hotels, 54 
see also names of individual hotels, 
e.g. Dolphin Hotel 
Houndwell, 15, 29 
Houndwell St., see Above Bar St. 
Houses, Number of, in 1774, 77 
Housing and housing conditions, 17, 95, 


96, 98 
Hoy, James Barlow, 83 
Huguenots, 60, 65, 67, 73 
Hundred Years’ War, 52 
Huttoft, Henry, 13, 35 


Immaculate Conception, Church of the, 
11 

Improvement Commissioners, 87 

Industry, 12, 60, 67, 91, 99, 100 

Italians, 54-55 

Italy, Trade with, 40, 51-55 

Itchen Parliamentary Constituency, 93 

Itchen Urban District, 92 


James I, 65, 66 

Jesus {ship), 45, 46 

Jesus Chapel, Pear Tree Green, 10, 13, 69 
Jutes, 22 


Kimber, Sir Sidney, 93 
King Edward VI Grammar School, 64-65, 


79 
King John’s Palace, 8 
Kin d, 29, 98 
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Kitchener, Earl, 92 


Lakes, Thomas, 63 

Lankester, Joseph, 82 

Lankester, William, 82 

Lansdowne, Marquis and Marchioness of, 
So 

le Breton, Richard, see Breton, Richard 
le 

le Flemyng, Walter, see Fleming, Walter 

Leper Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, 29, 
a7 

Lido, see Swimming pool 

Long Rooms, 75-76, 86 

Lubery Mead, 29 

Lyster, Sir Richard, 13 


Major, John, 67 
Mangles, Captain Charles, 89 
Marchwood, Power Station, 
see Electricity Power Station, March- 
wood 
Markets, 28, 62, 63, 
Marlands, East and 


8, 99 
est, 15, 29, 32, 33, 


37 
Martin, Mr,, 75 
Martins Hall, 29 
Maybush, 12 
Mayft , 69 
Mayors, 32, 33, 62 
Merchant Gild, 31-32, 33-34, 61 
Methodist Hall, Swaythling, 95 
Millbrook, ro, 12, 17 
Mints, 21, 24, 26 
Mitchell, R. J., 97 
Monkland, 29 
Monuments and memorials, 13 
Mousehole, 28 


National Provincial Bank, High St., 11 
New Corner, 28 

New Docks, 12, 14, 94, 99 

New Hall, 29 

Newfoundland cod-fishing, 67-68 
Norman French, 27, 4 

North Gate, see Bar Gate 

Northam, 10, 12, 16 

Northam Bridge, 14, 78, 92 
Northam Manor, 36 

Northam Old Farm House, 13, 67 
Nuselyng, Thomas and Florence, 50 


Oak Book, 30, 33, 47, 48 
Cecan Terminal, 12, 99 
Old Docks, see Docks 
Old Hall, 29 

Open spaces, 14-15, 05 
Ordnance Survey, 12, 98 


Vacket boats, 78 
lacdwell Cross, 29 
Vapormaking, 73 
Varks, Public, 15, 05 
Varks, The, 15, 18 





Pear Tree Congregational Church, 11 
Pear Tree Green Chapel, see Jesus Chapel, 
Pear Tree Green 
Pear Tree House, 13 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., 85 

Penleaze, John Storey, 83 
Peterborough, Earl of, 74 
Petty Custom, 30, 31, 32, 34, 58, 62 
Pilgrim Fathers, 68-69 
Pilgrims Pit, 28 
Piracy, 68 
Plague, Great, 72, 74 
Planning, 18, 938-99 
Politics, 82-89 
Polygon, 18 
Polymond, John, 52 
Polymond Hall, 52 
Population, ro80-1090, 2 

13th century, 33 

1377) 52 

1596, 66 

1760-1770, 77 

1801, 17 

20th century, 90 

1956, 17 
Portal, Henri, 73 
Portefroda, 36 
Portreeves, see Bailifis 
Portswood, 16, 36, 90 
Post Office, High St., rr 
Prehistoric pom a> 20 
Prepositus, see Bailiffs 
Press Gangs, 79 
Privateers, 59, 60, 68 


Queen Mary, 94 


Radicals, see Politics 
Railways, 12, 14, 85, 88-89 
Railway Stations, Central, 12, 91 
Terminus, 12, 81 
Rebuilding, Post-War, 98 
Recreation grounds, 15 
pe ar 8, 13 
edbridge, 17 
Reform Bookaty, 85 
Refugees, 94, 96-97 
Riche, Gervase le, see Hampton, Ger- 
vase de 
Rivers and streams, 14 
Robinson, Nathaniel, 72 
Roman remains, 14 
Roman roads, 20 
Romans, 20-22 
Rongevalles, 28 
Rose, George, 82 
Rose, W. A., 89 
Royal George Hotel, 75, 77 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 85 
Royal Pier, 12 
Royal South Hants Hospital, 12 
Royal Southern Yacht Club, Bugle St., 
12 


St. Alban's Church, 95 
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St. Andrew's Church, 

St. Andrew’s United Church, 36 

St. Boniface’s Church, 11, 95 

St, Denys Church, 11 

St. Denys Farm Lodge, 10 

St. a Priory, 9, 16, 29, 31, 33. 35°37. 
35, 04 

St. James’ Church, Docks, 10 

St. James’ Church, Shirley, 10 

St. John’s Church, 27, 35, 54 

St. John’s Hospital, 67 

St. Joseph’s Church, rr 

St. Julian’s Church, 9, 65, 67, 73 

St. Julian’s Hospital, see God’s House 

St. Laurence, Robert de, 31 

St. Lawrence's Church, 27, 35, 37 

St. Mary Magdalen, Leper Hospital of, 


29, 37 
St. ger Church, 10, 16, 29, 34-35, 37 
64, 9 
St. ers Church, South Stoneham, 9 
St, Mary's College, 10 
St. Mary’s Street, 16, 29 
St. Michael's Church, 9, 10, 11, 27, 28, 35, 


48 
St. Michael’s House, 12 
St. Nicholas’ Chapel, 34, 54 
St. Patrick’s Church, Woolston, 95 
St. Peter's Church, Commercial Rd., 11 
St. Peter’s Church, Maybush, 10 
Saxon remains, 95 
Saxons, 22 
Say, Giles, 72 
Schools, 64-65, 78-79, 95, 99 
see also King Edward VI Grammar 
School; Taunton’s School 
ur, William Digby, 59 
Shamblehurst, 37 
Ship money, 69-70 
Shipbuilding, 42-47, 55, 59 
Shirley, 12, 17, 36, 90, 92 
Sholing, 17 
Simnel St. 28 
Slums, 95, 96 
see also Housing and housing condi- 
tions 
Social conditions, 16th century, 60-61, 64 
17th century, 67 
19th century, 87 
2oth century, 93-94, 95 
Soper, William, 40-47 
South Gate, see Water Gate 
South Stoneham Church, see St. Mary’s 
Church, South Stoneham 
South Stoneham House, 13, 14, 15 
Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, 3rd 
Earl of, 68 
South-Western Hotel, 12 
Spa, Southampton as a, 74-81 
Spain, Trade with, 58-60 
Speed, Dr. John, 75, 79 
Spitfire fighter, 97 
Sports Centre, 15, 95 
Sports grounds, 15 
Star Hotel, 54, 76, 77, 81 
Statues, 13 


Stebbing, Joseph, 87 

Stephens, Captain Edward, 84 

Street names, 14 

Sway tht 16, 90, 92, 95, 98 
wa’ ing, 12, 17 

Sweet Wines Grant, 58, 62 

Swimming pool, 95 


Taunton's School, 79 
Tebourba Way, 14 

Technical College, 99 
Telephone exchange, 93 

Test, River, 94 

Theatres, 79, 96 

Thornhill, 17 

Tobacco imports, 68 

Tories, see Politics 

Town Clerk, 32, 33, 70 
‘Townhill Park, 15 

Trade, see Commerce 

Treaty of Southampton, 1625, 69 
Trinity Chapel, 9 

Tucker, John Traffells, 82, 88 
Tudor House, 8, 13, 67 


Undercroft, 8 
Unemployment, 90-91, 96 
University, 92, 95, 99 
see also Hartley Institution 
University Halls of Residence, 92, 95 
see also South Stoncham House 


Viking raids, 24 


Walloon Church, see St, Julian's Church 
Walloons, see Huguenots 
Walls, 7 

see also Fortifications 
Walpole, Horace, 74 
Walsingham, Sir l'rancis, 63 
Ward, Captain William, 84 
Water Gate, 8, 28, 43, 46 
Water House, 9 
Watts, Isaac, father and son, 72 
Watts, Isaac, Statue of, 13 
Weaving, 60, 67 
Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, 89 
Weigh House, 9 
West Gate, 8, 28 
West Hall, 29-30, 31 
West y, 8, 75, 81 
Westlake, William, 83 
Weston Shore, 14, 15 
Whigs, see Politics 
White Star Line, 92, 94 
Willcox, Brodie M’Gie, 86 
Williams, Dr. H. C. Maurice, 96 
Wine Trade, 49-50, 52, 58 
Wool House, 9 
Wool Trade, 50-51, 52, 54, 58, 59 
Woolston, 12, 17, 92 
Workhouse, 67 
World War I, 93 
World War II, 96-98 
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